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PREFACE 


By Ethel Mannin 


ENIUS is a word to be used sparingly. It is too freely used in these days 

when brilliant young men are the literary mode. I do not know 
whether young John Lindsey has genius or not, but he has some sort of 
quality to him which is likely to excite the imagination of those people 
whose literary sensibilities are sensitive to the flame of passion and 
sincerity in a writer. I have said elsewhere, and I repeat here, that John 
Lindsey is one of the two young men writing to-day whose work is worth 
watching. At twenty-two he has published three novels—this present book 
is the third. It is ‘not everybody’s book’—but what original and exciting 
book ever is? In some ways it is a terrible book, but it has, too, a violent, 
savage poetry and beauty of its own, and that flame-like passion which 
comes very near to genius.... 

Consider the courageous originality of the conception—the ‘heroine’ is 
over seventy, and the ‘hero’ is a mute. It is a theme for a Doestoievsky at 
his prime—and John Lindsey is twenty-two, and with still much to learn 
concerning literary technique. Yet the commingling of rage and pity in the 
author—rage against social conditions and the cruelty and blood-lust in 
human 


nature, and a passion of pity for its victims—makes the strange, difficult 
theme not merely living and credible, but endows the violence and the 
suffering and the strangeness with a queer, dark beauty like that which 
shines out of a Russian story.... 

John Lindsey’s rage against the cruelty which goes on in the world, 
particularly that directed against animals, amounts almost to an obsession. 
He is tortured by the thought of hunted animals and animals caught in 
snares; and by the pitilessness of man’s inhumanity to man; he suffers as the 
young Buddha suffered when he went out into the world and saw how all 
creation suffered and how beauty was bruised by brutality. There is a 
terrible sensitiveness to cruelty in everything which John Lindsey writes; 
perhaps he sees it all a little larger than life-size, out of proportion to the 
tenderness and compassion in life; this may pass, since the first violence of 


anger and indignation which is youth’s outburns itself, but in the meantime 
it is the flame which makes his work vivid and passionate and vital. 

How this boy of twenty-two got right into the heart and mind—soul, if 
you like, though I mislike the word— of this old woman, laying bare her 
dreams and her pain and her little joys, is one of the mysteries of the 
creative artist, and one of the reasons which makes me suspect that he has 
genius, or something which comes very near to it. The portrait of English 
village life, with all its pettiness and cruelty—the thoughtless infliction of 
suffering on animals and the aged—will probably make many people angry, 
but it will be the rage of Caliban seeing his own face in the glass. There will 
be people 


who will say that it is an ‘unpleasant’ book; I do not think it is; it is too 
essentially suffused with love and pity, and the anger is more than 
indignation, it is fundamentally compassion, and a sensitive awareness of 
beauty. In this book youth cries out in pain that humanity should suffer so, 
and should so blindly inflict suffering. It is the hyper-sensitive spirit of the 
creative artist crying out, “Forgive them—for they know not what they do.” 
It is this hyper-sensitiveness to beauty and pain which makes John Lindsey 
both a poet and an evangelist—an evangelist in the way that D. H. 
Lawrence was, a voice crying in the wilderness.... 

I believe in John Lindsey. I do not believe that he will ever be a best- 
seller, but I believe that he will have a very definitely established succes 
d’estime, and that before he is twenty-five. He will write better books than 
this “Lady and the Mute” as he perfects his technique; he may learn to see 
more of the rose and less of the worm at his heart, but this present book is, 
to my mind, a sure indication of his authenticity as a creative artist of 
tremendous potentialities, and as such I am honoured to have the privilege 
of introducing it ‘to the discriminating few.’ 


For 
LL the people in the world who, by thoughtlessness or lack of 
A imagination, commit cruelty: and for all those who by their apathy 
allow cruelty to be inflicted on animals and the maimed and the very old. 


“And God said, Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, 
arid get thee into the land of Moriah: and offer him there for a burnt 
offering upon one of the mountains which I will tell thee of.” 

The 2nd Verse of the XXII Chapter of Genesis. 


“Be still, and know that I am God: I will be exalted among the heathen, I 


will be exalted in the earth.” 
The XLVI Psalm. 


CHAPTER ONE 


HE village of Wheatfield is situated far from any main road, standing 
T on high land overlooking the valley of the river Brete as it flows 
through the little market town of Hasham. On a bright spring morning the 
spire of Hasham Church seems but a stone’s throw from the Rectory garden 
at Wheatfield, though really it is more than three miles; but country people 
do not judge three miles as any distance and, on a Saturday night, when the 
wages are paid, there is always an exodus of the labourers into the town. 
Most of them walk, though, here and there is one on a bicycle, which he 
guides skilfully enough for all his ungainly appearance, through the mud 
and the ruts with which the road is covered. Some lucky ones, too, get a lift 
from Carrier Fowler in his old van drawn by the white horse which he 
seems to have had since time began, though, if you ask him, he will tell you 
that she is but twenty-six years old and that her predecessor lived to be 
thirty-two. 

It is a contented village, Wheatfield, where the men go out to work at 
daybreak and return at five o’clock in the evening, save in the late summer 
and autumn, when the harvesting is on, and then, often enough, they keep 
on until the moon has risen and the man on the top of the load looks like 
some fairy prince waving a giant 


sword. They do not hold with this daylight saving scheme here, nor do they 
understand the politics of Lloyd George and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
preferring to do as Parson does and vote for the Tories. For, as Charlie 
Jackson, the cowman up at The Place says, there always have been rich and 
there always have been poor, and you can’t have capital without labour nor 
labour without capital, so it stands to reason that as things are, so they must 
remain. And, as Charlie is a great man in the village, having once been in 
gentleman’s service, until he found the late dinners did not agree with him, 
he is listened to with much respect and not a little wonder. 

To a sociologist, Wheatfield would present an alarming spectacle, for 
quite three-quarters of the people are related to one another and no new 
blood enters the place except once in about every twenty years when the 
Rector dies and some Cambridge College selects another of its more 


learned, but less vital men: a man, maybe noted for his translations from 
Theocritus or his annotation of the Hebrew prophets, and sends him to 
preach to the Farthings and the Sparrows and the Jacksons. Occasionally, of 
course, some intrepid young fellow brings home a Hasham girl with whom 
he has promised to share his life, but her arrival creates so little stir as to be 
negligible. 

The water supply, too, is inadequate for, although there are various 
pumps and taps in the streets whence anyone may draw his pailful, yet, in 
winter, as like as not, the frost gets at them and the ice on the pond must be 
broken before the early morning bottles of strong, rank tea can be made for 
the men. 


But they are a contented people and their contentment lies probably in 
their sense of security. Despite the bad water, and the consanguinity and the 
overcrowding, they live to great ages, not often dying until they have 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren to carry on the family name, and, at 
last, in their turn, to die in the same cottage as that in which they were born. 
An event of twenty years past is too recent for it yet to have soaked into 
their memories. In fifty years it may have found new fife there and be told 
with such gusto as the story of that Rector who was six feet and seven 
inches tall, and who, because he was always bumping his head on the top of 
the summer-house, built another which was so high that the lower boughs 
of the cedar trees had to be lopped off to allow for it. 

Things of national importance, catastrophes even of such magnitude as 
the Great War, do not stir the people of Wheatfield so much as the slight 
indisposition of Lady Thwaites, who is ninety-four and will probably live to 
see her centenary, or the addition of one more member to the Farthing 
family: an addition which causes the happy father to exclaim, “Aye, we’re 
tuppence farthing now,” and to laugh immoderately at his own wit.... 

Just out of the street at Wheatfield, perhaps a quarter of a mile from the 
Rectory gates, there are some grass- covered mounds on which the children 
play. All through the summer you can see the children there, until the 
harvest waggons are in the fields and there is a chance of a ride on the great 
cart-horses, if Tom Sparrow is in the mood for company. 

The Rector, Mr. Polcombe, gives sighs of satisfaction when he hears the 
first rattle of the reaping machines, 


for the mounds are not so far from his study window but that he can hear 
the cries of the children, mingled with their atrocious language against 
which he shuts his ears in vain. Often he has spiritual conflicts over the line 
of conduct he should adopt, whether he should go out and reprimand the 
young blasphemers or whether he should hurry to their parents’ cottages 
and warn them of the sin of leading even one of these little ones astray, for 
where could such filthy words be learnt save from the lips of their fathers 
and mothers? But he never goes to the children and he never goes to the 
parents, having before him the works of St. Jerome which he is editing for 
the use and instruction of zealous young men from Oxford and Cambridge 
or indeed, alas, from London, that new university which mistakenly 
imagines that brains and not breeding are the necessary qualifications of a 
twentieth century clergyman. Or, should the works of St. Jerome be perhaps 
laid aside it is because of Lady Thwaites or old Mrs. Green has driven up to 
the door to call on Mrs. Polcombe and the Rector must hurry downstairs to 
pay his respects and to hand them cups of tea from a trembling hand, the 
hand of a shy, studious man. 

But when the whirring and the rattling of the reapers sounds in his ears, 
Mr. Polcombe lays down his pen and pushes his chair into the sun and sits, 
with his head on one side, listening. At first, through the buzzing, 
continuous sound he can still hear Lucy Towns, who won the prize at the 
Sunday School, demanding that Tommy Reeves should take his “bloody 
hand out of me eye,” and Mr. Polcombe shudders ... but, presently, the 
voices drop away, are still, and he knows that for three weeks 


or a month he is free from such rude interruptions and that the work of St. 
Jerome may continue unmolested.... And, so that his work may be in no 
way hurried, and that his thought may have weight with calm meditation as 
its basis, Mr. Polcombe clasps his hands across his waistcoat and closes his 
eyes the better to envisage and comprehend the thoughts of the early 
Fathers of the Church. 

Into this gentle meditation he sinks, only appearing on Sundays when he 
preaches to his flock, for ten minutes in the morning and five in the 
evening.... 

Mr. Polcombe has not been Rector of Wheatfield for very long. Indeed, 
as time is counted there, he is but a newcomer, whose wife has not yet been 
called upon by the wife of the Vicar of Oaksett, a village not four miles 


away: for that lady thinks that no less than eight years’ residence entitles 
one to her friendship. But, although he is such a newcomer, he is held in 
much esteem in the village for, as Charlie Jackson says, he’s a man who 
knows a thing or two: and so indeed he 1s. 

But this story of Wheatfield begins some sixty years ago when old Mrs. 
Green, then an attractive young widow of thirty-two, bought Wheatfield 
Lodge, in those days called Long’s Farm, and came to live there with her 
three children. 

The late Mr. Green, it was understood, had been in business: a mode of 
fife which had most fortunately enabled him to leave his widow a 
sufficiency of this world’s goods so that she might continue to live in that 
style towards which her birth and her husband’s resources so admirably 
promised a way. 

For the first ten years of Mrs. Green’s residence in 


Wheatfield there had been speculation as to whether she would not re-marry 
and take as her second spouse none other than that Rector who was in time 
to make his name immortal by the rebuilding of the summer-house, but 
such speculation had been at last effectively silenced by the announcement 
of the gentleman’s engagement to Lady Thwaite’s eldest daughter—a mere 
girl— and the appearance of Mrs. Green in more emphatic widow’s weeds 
than hitherto. 

She was forty by this time with a daughter aged eighteen and two sons, 
seventeen and fifteen. She relinquished all designs for her own matrimonial 
adventures and concentrated on Agatha. The boys, Ernest and Herbert, had 
plenty of time. At present they were both at Winchester. “The Army, of 
course,” Mrs. Green told Lady Thwaites proudly, but Lady Thwaites only 
shook her head, remembering dear Sir Arthur and what a trying attraction 
whisky had had for him after that dreadful campaign. Mrs. Green was too 
irritated to ask which campaign and, had she done so, perhaps Lady 
Thwaites would have found it difficult to recall its name at that moment for 
there had been been so many and the papers had never said anything about 
them, but poor dear Arthur had always seemed to have to be away.... 

So Mrs. Green concentrated on Agatha. By the year 1876, when Agatha 
was eighteen, she had marshalled her forces with so much generalship and 
so good an eye to the eventual position that Sir Arthur himself could hardly 


have found fault nor discovered anything that required alteration. But there 
was one hitch.... Perhaps to many people it will seem of no importance, 


a mere inconvenience, something easily swept aside, but to Mrs. Green it 
was an insurmountable barrier ... an immovable obstacle.... And the hitch 
was none other than the hitherto unheard of rebellion of the future bride. 
Quite emphatically Agatha refused to be organized. Each young gentleman 
led forward as a sheep to the slaughter found her cold, speechless, hard- 
eyed, even mocking, but never surrendering her position as a heart-whole 
lady by so much as the touch of her little finger. 

In vain did Mrs. Green point out that she was growing no younger. In 
vain did she demonstrate the change from Long’s Farm to Wheatfield 
Lodge. In vain was future poverty invoked. “I can work,” said Miss Agatha, 
which, all things considered, was ridiculous, because that tall Rector who 
had had the supervision of her instruction, had been too busily engaged in 
heightening his summer-house, avoiding the menacing presence of Mrs. 
Green and seeking the company of the youngest Miss Thwaites, to have the 
time to give to Miss Agatha’s exercises in elocution and music, deportment 
and the study of the Latin and French tongues together with the learning 
and recital of some of the politer verses of Mr. (later Alfred, Lord) 
Tennyson, any of that undivided and zealous attention with which every 
honest and industrious instructor should regard the progress of his pupils. 

Against the rebellion Mrs. Green brought various measures. 

Miss Agatha was imprisoned in her room, which she liked, as it gave her 
a chance to write love letters to the young farmer who had caught her eye at 
the harvest 


festival, when that very big vegetable marrow had rolled down the 
sanctuary steps and all the choir boys had laughed.... She was given 
nothing but bread and water, which she did not like, having a sweet tooth 
and a secret passion for such vulgar, poisonous things as peppermint creams 
and raspberry ices.... She was told she was a fool, an idiot, a hussy, a blind 
bat, an ungrateful monster, not her mother’s child (though whose else was 
not specified). And she was slapped. She howled at the slappings so loudly 
that Mrs. Green had to liberate her, lest the servants should whisper of the 
incarceration to their friends and relations in the village, whence it would 


have got round to Lady Thwaites’ ears which would never have done, 
seeing that Tom Thwaites was the quarry of the moment. 

But even release was not good enough for the ungrateful girl, who 
straightway fled to her farmer-lover, threw herself into his arms, was 
discovered by some peeping village boy, reported on all over the place 
until, naturally and inevitably, the tale of her misdoings reached Mrs. 
Green’s ears. Mrs. Green immediately feared the worst. Miss Agatha was 
sent to Paris until 1t was obvious that there could be no worst. The kitchen- 
maid was hastily engaged to the young farmer and then, by God’s special 
mercy, as hastily married ... and all seemed well. 

No one could have foreseen that the ungrateful hussy would die in child- 
bed just as Miss Agatha was returning. 

But so it was: and Mrs. Green had to resign herself anew to the invidious 
task of marrying her daughter to some presentable gentleman while the 
daughter still 


openly languished for a man who wore manure-covered boots, whose hands 
were red from much milking of cows and who probably had no more than 
one bath a year. 

But once more Providence stepped in, this time doing the job in no half- 
hearted manner, for the young man was shot by a gang of poachers and 
died, very suitably, in the arms of his own mother some hours afterwards. 

Mrs. Green rejoiced.... Miss Agatha wept.... Tom Thwaites ran off with 
the barmaid at The Bells.... Lady Thwaites spent a fortnight in one almost 
continuous swoon, until the barmaid reappeared in the village, stating 
emphatically that Tom was no gentleman. Such was her Ladyship’s 
thankfulness at this estimate of her son’s character that she gave the girl the 
job of still-room maid, which she conscientiously neglected until she 
married her cousin, the storekeeper, settling down to a life of prolific child- 
bearing, though her husband strenuously denied that all the signs of their 
mutual affection and felicity which she brought into the world could 
possibly be his.... 

By this time Herbert and Ernest were at Oxford; Ernest overwhelmed by 
High Church doctrines: Herbert by racing debts. Neither of them shewed 
the least desire to enter the army. 

A new Rector came to Wheatfield. A bachelor of sixty-two, studious, 
economical, so short-sighted that he brought one of Mr. Dickens’s vulgar 


stories to church in mistake for his sermon book. Mrs. Green who, after 
steering Agatha straight at the hearts and ancestral homes of three quite 
harmless, but worthy young men and finding that Agatha would have 
nothing to do 


with two of them and that the third was already engaged, settled down to 
rule the village. She was successful, because while Mr. Thompson, the 
Rector, was absorbed in the business of tending his roses and his bees, 
which he stared at until they stung him, Lady Thwaites was too 
rheumaticky to interfere. 

She started thrift clubs. She managed the mothers’ meetings: saw that 
most of the children had shoes if not stockings, though they kicked off the 
shoes when her back was turned; that girls who showed obvious signs of 
maternity should be hastily married, not always to the right man; and that 
money should be raised for a cottage hospital. In everything she was 
successful except the last, and, although she drove half over the county in 
her carriage and pair, she encountered everywhere a stern opposition to this 
pampering of the masses. As Mrs. Green had never imagined she was doing 
anything of the kind, she saw with reluctance her hope of leaving the “Eliza 
Green Cottage Hospital” as a lasting memorial to herself fade away.... 

Years passed.... Ernest became a clergyman. A “spike” Mrs. Green 
called him, it being known that he approved of such Popery as bells and 
incense and Hail Marys. He was given a curacy in a fashionable church in 
London where other Papists congregated.... So far as Mrs. Green was 
concerned, he was dead. 

Herbert was scarcely less satisfactory, having decided that no man could 
be a gentleman unless he owned his own racing stables. At first Mrs. Green 
watched his hopes finish last and fifth and sixth with pride, then with 
equanimity (“His luck would turn’’), finally when he 


arrived to borrow money, with absolute fury. To Herbert’s credit be it said 
that he sold his horses for considerably less than he had lost in backing 
them and entered the City. Here, instead of backing horses, he backed other 
men’s notes, so that nothing but the whole of Agatha’s allowance which she 
had been saving for six years against her flight from home and her mother’s 


tyranny kept him out of prison. He then, there being nothing else for it, 
entered the army and became an excellent soldier.... 

But by this time, Mrs. Green was embittered. All three of her children 
had disappointed her: Ernest by his popery, Herbert by his debts, Agatha, 
most of all, because she had pitted her own will against her mother’s and, 
crime of crimes, had won.... The rest of her life she spent in tyrannising the 
village and bullying Agatha. 

At eighty-nine years of age she took to her bed, lay dying for five years, 
and finally, with a rich chuckle, expired, as Ernest was being received into 
the Roman Catholic Church. 


CHAPTER TWO 


GATHA GREEN was just ten years old when she came to live at 

Wheatfield. That was in 1868. She never forgot the move with its 
weeks of preparations, leave-takings from her mother’s friends: slappings 
from her exasperated nurse-maid: peeps into the drawing-room whenever 
Mr. Fox, the solicitor, came to talk to her mother: peeps into the kitchen 
whenever Mary, who was coming to Wheatfield with them, was alone and 
consequently had her young man in to make her final farewell with him. 
Then the arrival of the removal men and the furniture being tied up: in 
cloths, some of it; in boxes, in packing cases and being carried out, even the 
piano, to the waiting van with its four big horses, and its dark mysterious 
interior. 

After all the furniture was gone and the house only an echoing vault for 
the few pairs of footsteps left to it, her mother came to her and took her 
away. She dressed her in her best clothes, slapped her twice: once for asking 
questions and once for being sulky, and took her away to spend the last 
night at a hotel. The hotel frightened Agatha. She cried and was slapped 
again and locked in the bedroom. After she had recovered from her first 
fear of the big, unfriendly room she explored it. There was nothing to be 
found except a lady’s garter and the button off an officer’s 


tunic. Agatha hid these and treasured them for many years. When she was 
sixteen she discovered them in a drawer in her room at Wheatfield Lodge. 
They seemed silly, so she gave them to one of the village children. Probably 
some child in Wheatfield still plays with the only memorial of two lovers 
who spent a night in a hotel in a Midland manufacturing town in the year 
1868. 

The next day her mother took her in a cab to the station where they 
caught a train to London. They crossed London to Liverpool Street in 
another cab, got into another train and were met at Ipswich by Pigg, the 
coachman, who had somehow arrived before them. Agatha had been so 
excited all the way in the train that she had forgotten Ernest and Herbert. 
When she did ask where they were, she was told that they had gone on with 
Nannie and would be waiting for them at the new house. She cried at this, 


because she had wanted to see the house before them, and be able to tell 
them all about it. Her mother asked her why she was crying, but, as she 
could not explain, she was slapped again. 

They travelled the last ten miles of the journey in a brougham. Agatha 
was too tired by this time to ask if she could sit with Pigg on the box-seat, 
consequently, she was not refused, did not cry and so was not slapped. 

She was asleep when they reached Long’s Farm, filer mother, for some 
unaccountable reason, failed to wake her, so that she was carried indoors, 
put to bed still asleep, and never had any first impressions of the place. 

The next day she was humiliated because Ernest and Herbert took her all 
round the house and gardens, 


showing her everything, even down to the cow which Mrs. Green intended 
to keep. In the cow-yard they got their boots muddy, and Agatha was 
scolded because she was the oldest. Mrs. Green was too excited and busy to 
have time to slap her, so she decided that she was going to like Long’s Farm 
and the village of Wheatfield. 

It was so different from anything she had known hitherto. The garden 
was big and there were meadows and nothing ever stirred in the road 
outside so that she did not always have to be watching for those dreadful 
cabs which dashed about at such a rate. The fastest thing she ever saw was 
the doctor’s gig and the doctor always waved his whip to her and once gave 
her a ride, but Mrs. Green heard of it and told Agatha that it was not to 
happen again, for which Agatha was sorry, but she did not grieve unduly as 
there were so many other things to do and see. Later her mother explained 
to her that this doctor was only a country practitioner, who, naturally, was 
on the lookout for new patients, but that they would not employ him, as 
Mrs. Green knew a London doctor who would see them when they were ill, 
and whom they would ah see twice a year whether they were ill or not. 
Agatha thought this rather a waste of money, but said nothing. After all, it 
would mean a visit to London and perhaps the Zoo or the Tower. 

Best of all she loved the meadows and some little hillocks called “The 
Mounds,” which were beyond the Rectory gates. The meadows she loved 
because she could walk there and be quiet, listening to the birds or watching 
the cows chewing the cud; a miracle that never failed to excite her, a town 
child. But the Mounds 


were more fun, because there she met the village children who played with 
her, pulled her fair, curled hair and called her Aggie. She liked being called 
Aggie, liked having her hair pulled, even liked being teased, because these 
things had an intimacy such as she had never yet known with any human 
being. Beyond the Mounds there were woods.... They looked mysterious 
and she was half-frightened to go into them, but one day she did venture 
with Archie Role’s hand in hers. Archie was fourteen; big and strong; he 
would protect her. 

But when they got into the woods they were no longer frightening. They 
walked quietly. “Keepers,” Archie whispered. She nodded, not 
understanding what he meant, but loving the conspiracy. A cock pheasant 
walked sedately across their path. “Look,” she breathed. “Huh,” Archie said 
and threw a stone at it. It fled with a startled shriek. Agatha was wounded at 
Archie’s callousness, but she did not speak, feeling that he would despise 
her. He might even run away and leave her lost in the woods. She clasped 
his hand a little tighter. 

They often went to the woods after that and one day Archie kissed her. 
She was twelve. Archie was sixteen. In the daytime he worked on Lady 
Thwaites’ home farm. Agatha was frightened of Lady Thwaites, who was 
young and beautiful and rattled when she walked, from all the ornaments 
she wore. Archie called her “The old bitch.” Archie was splendid. The kiss 
excited her. It was frightening, but thrilling. She kissed Archie, but when he 
tried to do other things, she ran away. It could not be right, she thought, 
though she did not know exactly what Archie wanted her to 


do. It was a pity though that Archie was not a gentleman so that she could 
marry him. She cried when Archie was nineteen and she fifteen, for he 
married his cousin who had been brought up with him. They had a baby 
soon afterwards, but Agatha would not look at it. She felt that it should 
have been her baby. 

Naturally, she never told her mother of the wood and the Mounds, 
though perhaps Mrs. Green guessed, for she said Agatha was beginning to 
talk like the village children and sent her to Mr. Foster to have lessons. 

Agatha liked Mr. Foster. He was tall, ever so tall, and he was always 
running away from her mother. Of course, he did not tell her that, but he 
always seemed to finish the lesson early. “I expect your mother will come 
to fetch you. I should run to meet her.” She did not like meeting her mother, 


because Mrs. Green always grumbled and said Mr. Foster did not give her 
her full time. 

Agatha agreed with this in her heart for she was in Mr. Foster’s secret, 
the secret about making the summerhouse higher so that he should not 
bump his head. Often they took their books out there and she watched him 
work, which was better than learning silly old Tennyson. 

When she was fifteen Mr. Foster married Miss Thwaites and Agatha 
never went to see him again. Mrs. Green said girls should not have too 
much education: so now she had most of the day to herself as Herbert and 
Ernest were at Winchester. 

In the morning she did the flowers for her mother. She liked doing that, 
had, indeed, suggested that she should do them. When she had finished 
them she 


walked in the meadows or went to the Mounds, but she only went to the 
Mounds when the village children were in school, because she had begun to 
realize that she was a little lady. 

They were mysterious, the Mounds. Mr. Foster had told her that they 
were perhaps the graves of people who had lived many hundreds of years 
before William the Conqueror. Agatha wondered if this were true, and, if it 
were, what manner of people lay buried there, being trampled on so 
wantonly. Soldiers ... or farm boys ... or ladies. She hoped it was soldiers 
and then she hoped ladies and then she hoped the two together. There 
seemed a completeness in that, like the pictures at home of the Troubadours 
serenading their mistresses ... or like Romeo and Juliet. 

Once, she lay down, put her ear close to the ground and listened.... 
Nothing.... She was disappointed, not knowing what she had expected, nor 
why in the first instance she had done it. 

Her brothers wrote to her from Winchester. They were short letters, but 
she was glad to have them. They told her of fagging and bullying and 
ragging masters (which seemed to her only another kind of bullying) and 
breaking bounds. She answered their letters, relating the village news; 
sending bulletins as to the health of their dogs and cats.... How the pony 
was.... And how William, the gardener, had planted rose-trees all down the 
drive. She asked questions about their work, their games, what she thought 
they went to school for; but they never answered these questions. 


In the afternoons Mrs. Green took her out calling or to tea parties. There 
were two men on the box-seat 


now. Pigg and a young man called James, whose surname Agatha never 
knew. James jumped down whenever the carriage stopped, and opened the 
door for them or rang the bells or slipped cards into letter boxes. Agatha 
understood that he was a footman. She was not impressed. 

Sometimes she asked her mother about her father: hadn’t he been rich? 
And much older than Mama? Hadn’t he been in business? But Mrs. Green 
always told her, “Remember, Agatha, that your father was a gentleman.” 

Most of the houses they called at had long drives up to them. As soon as 
they came to the lodge gates, Agatha found herself hoping that the people 
would be out. They hardly ever were. Her mother seemed to know exactly 
when to find them at home. 

When they were at home Mrs. Green and Agatha climbed out of the 
carriage, assisted by an obsequious James, who, Agatha once fancied, had 
winked at her, but she had only stared at him, too surprised to wink back so 
he had never done it again. They were shown into a room already crowded 
with people. Someone would say, “Oh, Mrs. Green. How do you do. So 
nice of you. Such a long drive. You must be tired. And dear Agatha. Yes, 
Agatha—dear Agatha. You’re looking so well.” And then, just as Agatha 
was getting ready to say, “Yes, she was quite well, thank you,” the lady 
started all over again. “Oh, Mrs. Cartridge. Oh, Mrs. Parsons. Oh, dear 
Lady Thwaites,” and Mrs. Green dragged Agatha away to talk to somebody 
else, if you could call it talking, Agatha thought, when all they seemed to 
say was a lot of names. 


Someone would give her some tea or, were she lucky, an ice and she 
would be found a chair, while some man, usually a very old and bald one, 
stood by her and made jokes at which he laughed, but which she did not 
think funny at all. 

On Sunday mornings she had to go to Church and listen to Mr. Foster’s 
successor preach a short sermon. She wondered why they did not go in the 
evenings as she knew her father and mother had done when they lived in 
the town, but her mother said, “The county don’t.” So Agatha knew that she 
belonged to the county. 


At seventeen she fell in love with Frank Larkin, who was tall and fair 
and strong. He was a farmer. She met him one day when she was in the 
meadows, watching those wonderful cows. He touched his cap. “Morning, 
Miss Green,” he said. 

“Good morning. What nice cows you have.” She had thought this an 
excellent thing to say, but Mr. Larkin only stared; then, as though with an 
immense effort of inspiration, he said: 

“Happen you'd like to see they cows milked?” 

“Yes, please,” she accepted almost before she realized what she was 
doing and then she stood abashed at her forwardness. “If it won’t be any 
trouble.” 

The young man again stared at her. 

“That ain’t no trouble,” he said. “Coooop— coooop.” The cows all 
looked up and, seeing who was calling them, began to walk towards the 
gate. 

Suddenly Agatha found she was not frightened of them. She had thought 
she would be if they came too near her, but now she was more interested in 
the back 


of Mr. Larkin’s head. “Coooop.” She wanted to tell him how clever he was 
to make that noise, only then, she thought, he might be shy and would not 
make it any more. “Coooop.” 

The cows came walking through the long grass towards them. They 
hesitated a moment when they saw Agatha; but Mr. Larkin gave another 
encouraging “Cooop” and they did not heed her any more. 

How beautiful they are, she thought, and she found that there were more 
mysterious things about cows than just their chewing of the cud. “Cooop.” 
Their eyes were so lovely, full of pain and wonder and trust, and their long 
curved flanks, which had mud or dung stuck on them. And the way their 
udders swung against the glory of the buttercups; but more wonderful than 
all was Mr. Larkin’s sunburnt neck and his black hair and his rough, 
weather-beaten face. There were little lines about his eyes which she had 
not noticed before. And she thought, He is kind. And he understands things 
and he is far, far wiser than all the fat, bald old men who make jokes and 
then laugh at them themselves. He is wiser than Mr. Foster and wiser than 
Lady Thwaites and he is far, far wiser than mother. And his name is Frank. 


She kept whispering it to herself until the last cow had gone through the 
gate. 

“Wot you think of our owd bull?” Mr. Larkin asked her: and she had 
seen no bull but, because her mother had taught her that a polite he is no lie, 
she said, “Isn’t he a beauty?” And Mr. Larkin laughed. 

“Beauty, you say, Miss? Well, I never heard he called that before.” And 
he laughed again. Agatha 


supposed that she should be angry with him for laughing at her, as she 
would have been angry with her brothers, but somehow it did not matter, 
because he was so wise.... 

They walked side by side across the meadow and down the road, behind 
the swaying cows. He walked clumsily, almost painfully and yet easily; 
while she tripped along, hoping against hope that no one would see them 
and tell her mother. But all the while her heart sang and the song was, “I 
don’t care. I don’t care.” 

Then they came to the yard into which the cows had all gone. It was 
deep in mud and she wondered how she should cross it, for, see the cows 
milked now she must. 

But Mr. Larkin solved the difficulty, saying, “Excuse me, Miss,” and 
lifting her up as though she were but a feather. At first she was scared and 
then excited and then she sank against his breast, hoping that this journey 
would continue for ever. But he put her down on the floor of the cow 
stalls... 

“Thank you,” she said, and smiled at him, but he had gone, was calling 
in the cows. Three at a time they came. Blossom and Tulip and Daisy first. 
She heard him call them by their names. 

“Did you name them?” she asked. 

He looked uncomfortable. 

“Yes, Miss. They’re silly sort of names, but I never had the edication.” 

“T think they’re lovely names,” she cried. 

Then he was milking them. She watched his strong, rather pink hands, 
which were so tender, as they caressed the teats of the cows, as they drew 
out the milk. 


b) 


“Blossom’s a bad milker,” he said. “She holds it back. Same with her 
calves. She half-starves ’em.” 

“What a beast!” said Agatha. And then she wondered why she was not 
shocked at this man’s conversation. 

“Tt’s like this,” he went on. “Some of ’em has big holes to their teats and 
they milk easy, but them as has little holes milk slow. You see, Miss?” 

“Lsee.”’ 

She watched the even squirts of milk, as they flooded into the pail. 
Froth! Bubbles! 

“May I have some?” she asked. 

“Wot, Milk?” 

“Yes, please.” 

“I’m afraid there ain’t anything to drink out of,” he said. 

“What a nuisance. I know though, Ill use my hands.” 

She laughed and the man stared at her. 

“Well!” he said, much as he might have said, “You’re daft.” 

So she plunged her hands into the pail of milk, cupping them, and drank 
the still warm milk. 

“Lovely,” she said. “You have some.” 

But Mr. Larkin shook his head. 

“How nice they smell,” she said, burying her face in the side of Tulip. 

“Look out, Miss. Happen she’ll kick. She’s a dabster, she 1s.” 

Not half the cows were milked when they heard the church clock strike 
four. “I must run,” she said, 


and a fear came to her that she would be late for tea. ““Can you help me over 
the yard?” 

Again he picked her up and carried her that few yards and she nestled 
against his coat. 

“How nice you smell,” she said, naturally and then was sorry for fear he 
should not understand. 

“That’s a comfortable smell,” he said. “Cows are,” putting her down. 

“Thank you so much. May I come again?” 

Impulsively she held out her hand. He took it, diffidently, shyly, as 
though afraid of breaking it. 

“Yis, yis,” he said. “Happen your mother’II fret, though, Miss.” 

“Oh, she won’t know.” 


She laughed up at him. They laughed together, having formed a 
conspiracy. 

Then she ran home, and she knew she was in love with him. 

Agatha often saw Frank Larkin after that. Two or three times a week she 
would go to the farm with him and watch him milking the cows, so that she 
came to know them by their names, and even to know the different smell of 
each as it stood with its head stuck through the tall upright beams which 
held it a prisoner. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HE knew that once her visits to the farm were discovered Mrs. Green 
would forbid them and she would be put to the necessity of inventing 
all manner of tales to account for her long absences. 

A year earlier Mrs. Green would not have had such an inconvenient 
interest in Agatha’s habits, but at seventeen there first became urgent the 
need of finding her a husband. 

Mrs. Green explained to her daughter exactly what type of man was to 
be married: not too young and not too old, thirty perhaps would be the best 
age: a baronet, if possible, since there were no peers in the neighbourhood: 
or, if not a baronet, a man with good connections, who would one day enter 
parliament and rise to high office and, certainly, he must have a town house 
and a country house and ride to hounds. 

Agatha listened with ever growing consternation, for all the young men 
whom she had met possessing one or more of these qualifications, had 
seemed to her dull, boorish individuals, who could in no way be compared 
with Frank Larkin. But her mother was so explicit in her instructions that 
Agatha was not surprised when she found a growing intimacy between her 
and Lady Thwaites, such an intimacy indeed as to make it only too natural 
for Tom Thwaites, who, since his father’s 


death had become Sir Thomas, to ride over to the Lodge with messages and 
invitations from the Place. Very often too he came in the morning before 
Mrs. Green was ready to receive callers and Agatha found that it fell to her 
lot to make polite conversation with him in the dining-room the while he 
was stayed from the exertions of his journey with sherry and biscuits. 

So attractive did he find either the conversation and company of Miss 
Agatha or the vintage of Mrs. Green’s sherry that he got into the habit of 
calling in at the Lodge on his way to or from the Meets of the Foxhounds 
and thrilling the young lady with accounts of races across country which 
only ever ended in Sir Thomas’s being the first man in at the death. But 
Agatha was not thrilled. She pretended to be, because it would have been 
bad manners to do otherwise, but in her heart she thought how far less of a 
man Tom Thwaites was than Frank Larkin and how feeble his stories of 


killing foxes seemed compared with the great story of the earth which 
Frank did not so much tell as live. 

And then there came that dreadful day when Tom proposed to her. She 
had seen it coming for a long time, but somehow the urgency of the danger 
had passed her by and she had thought that there was still plenty of time and 
nothing to worry about. But to her consternation Tom burst suddenly in on 
her one morning and very clumsily suggested that they should be 
married.... He did not say how happy he would be: he did not say how 
honoured he would feel: indeed he and she seemed to have less to do with it 
than anyone else: but what he did say was that both their mothers would be 
pleased and they must think of the old folks (which 


seemed to Agatha, a strange reason for marrying) and that it would be so 
good for the village and so on and so on. 

She was quite bewildered. She liked Tom. She thought him amusing, 
rather feeble, rather funny and quite a good sport, but she did not love him. 
How could she love him when she loved Frank Larkin? But, again, how 
could she tell him that she loved Frank Larkin? How could she say, “I love 
the cowman on one of your farms and my heart is his,” just as though she 
were a lady in one of Mr. Hardy’s books? So she asked him to wait for her 
answer; to give her a week; though what difference a week could have 
made to her she did not know, save that it would give her time to think of 
and to prepare an answer. 

And he looked so hurt and surprised that she was sorry for him and 
stroked his head with her little hand, convincing him that he did really love 
her, a thing which hitherto he had doubted. 

When he rode away she went straight to Frank, although it was raining 
and although it was not milking time, so that she did not know where to 
find him. 

She ran to him instinctively as though she were a child with a broken 
toy. There seemed to her to be but one thing she could do; to tell him she 
loved him and had always loved him and to ask him to marry her.... 

But he was not at the farm.... He was not to be found.... She even asked 
the labourers where he was, only to be told he had gone to Hasham market 
and that he would be back at three o’clock: and the men she asked stared at 
her, she, the smart Miss Green. 


So there was nothing to be done, but to go home and wait for three o’clock. 

Three o’clock found her in the cow-shed with him and her arms round 
him. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear.” 

He was amazed and then he was returning her kisses: fiercely as though 
someone were trying to steal her from him. 

But he would not marry her. He was too old to be shaken out of his 
sanity, too old and too tired and too set in the land.... 

“You’re rich,” he said. “There’s always been rich and poor. It stands to 
reason there always must be.” 

“But, can’t you see,” she cried, stamping her foot in the mud and with 
tears in her eyes. “Can’t you see, I love you and you love me and that’s all 
that matters.” 

But he shook his head. 

“Marry young Squire,” he said, “he’ll make you happy.” 

She grew angry with him then, not seeing the pain in his eyes nor how he 
longed to seize her again and crush her small body to his. 

“T won’t marry Tom,” she cried. “I won’t. I won’t. I won’t.” 

She ran out of the shed, across the yard, not minding the mud. 

Every day for a week she came to him. “You must marry me. You must. 
You must.” 

But he only smiled and shook his head, refusing again and again. 

She took his hand and held it to her breasts. “Yours. Yours,” she 
whispered, but he would not take her. 


At the end of the week she told Tom she could not marry him. She could 
not. She did not love him. 

“But you will in time,” he said. 

“No! No!” 

And he left her, vaguely uncomfortable because she had shouted at him, 
uncomfortable, as though he had surprised her in her bedroom. 

Her mother scolded her and locked her up in her room where she cried, 
writing to her Frank, letters which she gave to him when they met and 
which he read, very slowly, spelling out each word by the light of a stable 
lantern after his work was done. 

When her mother released her on account of her violence she went 
straight to Frank and threw herself into his arms. 


“T won’t marry Tom. I’ve told him.” 

So he kissed her, but he would not take her to him because she was a 
lady and there had always been rich and poor. And she was young and 
would change her mind. 

Someone saw them; Agatha never knew who it was; a young child 
perhaps. In time her mother heard of it. She would have a child? 

“T hope so,” she said, knowing it to be impossible. They sent her to Paris 
with a chaperone and she danced there, went to parties and balls and 
laughed and was gay and wrote to Frank; but he never answered. 

“He does not love me,” she thought, but her heart told her she lied and 
that he did love her. 

Her mother wrote. Frank was married. She was to come home. 

So she came home: but Frank was no longer a married 


man. The girl had died in childbed. Agatha decided that he could not have 
been so virtuous as he had pretended. 

Sometimes she saw him at church in his black Sunday clothes, but she 
never went to him again. She could be proud too. And then he was shot by 
poachers and was dead and she knew she should have gone to him, because 
her love had never died. 

Her brothers, Ernest and Herbert, were at Oxford then. They wrote 
occasionally and in winter they arrived with other young men, of such 
different types. All Ernest’s friends went tramping round the country, 
visiting churches and arguing with the clergymen about incense and Dr. 
Pusey: while Herbert’s friends hunted and drank and spent a good deal of 
their time at “The Bells.” Tom Thwaites was often with them until he 
disappeared with the barmaid, but Agatha was not interested. She had two 
more proposals from friends of Herbert’s, which she refused. There was a 
friend of Ernest’s whom she might have married only it transpired that he 
was engaged and by this time she was twenty-two. 

Her mother hardly spoke to her save to scold her. Lady Thwaites ignored 
her in the village and only spoke to her elsewhere so as not to make other 
people uncomfortable. Ernest became a clergyman and there was an 
outburst from Mrs. Green. Herbert demanded his share of his father’s 
fortune and bought some horses. And, every week, there were new flowers 
on Frank Larkin’s grave. People talked; the villagers said there were ghosts 
in the churchyard, but they never accused Miss Agatha. 


She began to hunt, so that she could take a few hours from the house. 
She joined Mudie’s library and was not at all shocked by Mr. Hardy. She 
had a bathroom put in at the Lodge: the first bathroom perhaps that ever 
appeared in Suffolk. Lady Thwaites was so excited that she forgot her 
animosity and came to inspect it. Then she had one put in herself, but the 
pump was always going wrong. 

Tom Thwaites married and brought home his bride. Lady Thwaites was 
horrified because she was an actress. She came to Mrs. Green to tell her 
about it, but she saw Agatha. They kissed and were friends again. And 
Agatha grew older. She began to save up her money to go away, but 
Herbert, now in the City, got into difficulties which she did not understand. 
But she lent him her savings. 

She wrote to Ernest and received letters from him. She decorated the 
pulpit at Christmas and Easter and the Font at Harvest Festival. She had her 
thirtieth birthday and did her hair differently. She had her thirty-fifth and 
bought herself a bicycle. Her mother, who was nearly sixty, refused to speak 
to her for a week. 

The new Lady Thwaites also bought a bicycle and they went out 
together. Agatha found a friend in her to whom for the first time in her life 
she divulged the story of Frank Larkin.... 

“Of course, he was right,” Lady Thwaites said, but Agatha smiled. She 
knew he had been right, but that did not alter her love for him. Her intimacy 
with her new friend grew. They called each other Flo and Aggie. She had 
not been called Aggie since she had 


played with the children on the Mounds. Not even Frank had ever called her 
that. 

They went to London together and saw the operas by Gilbert and 
Sullivan. They thought them foolish and far-fetched, but quite amusing. The 
Boer War came and Tom Thwaites went. He was killed. Agatha cried a 
little. Flo left Wheatfield and never returned. She died in 1908. She had had 
no children. The new baronet was a distant cousin who never came to 
Wheatfield, but let old Lady Thwaites stay on at the Place. Rectors came 
and went. There were marriages; children born, old men dying. The 


footman, James, was succeeded by the footman, Fred. Pigg was pensioned 
and lived in the village. Mrs. Green refused to have a car. 

“But the King has one,” said Miss Agatha. 

“So he may have,” her mother answered. 

By the time she was fifty Miss Agatha entered on old age, but she would 
not admit it. She knew that her mother must die soon. She was over seventy 
already. She could not live for ever, but Mrs. Green flourished and was 
praised in the village. They called on fewer people. Horses did not seem to 
have the same strength now and Mrs. Green was easily tired. She stayed at 
home and spent her time scolding the maids and bullying Agatha. 

Gradually Agatha’s spirit was broken. She began to forget how she had 
been young and lovely. She began to forget Frank Larkin. The flowers were 
put on his grave less regularly. She visited in the village, but people laughed 
at her behind her back, knowing how her mother terrorised her. She gave up 
bicycling and 


bought a pony trap which she drove through the lanes nearly every 
afternoon in summer. The children liked her, because she gave them rides 
whenever she came past the Mounds. 

The War came, but Wheatfield was not disturbed. The young men went, 
the old carried on. Only when land-girls appeared did Miss Agatha begin to 
take part. She bought some breeches and went into the garden. Mrs. Green, 
now eighty, saw her and forbade it. Miss Agatha obeyed. There seemed no 
use in rebelling now. Indeed there seemed little use in waiting for her 
mother to die. She herself would probably die first. But the War ended and a 
few young men, no longer young, returned. 

Miss Agatha’s last rebellion took place when she had her hair, now 
white, shingled. Her mother, who was going blind, did not notice it, but, as 
the hair seemed more trouble when shingled than when long, it was allowed 
to grow again. 

She had no one to talk to, so she began to talk to herself. The maids said 
she was mad and left. They got new ones, but girls seemed different 
nowadays. 

Then, at last, Mrs. Green took to her bed. Surely she would die now and 
Miss Agatha would be the mistress of Wheatfield Lodge, but Mrs. Green 
lingered five years. She died as Miss Agatha was reading of the poverty in 
the East End of London. 


“Dear! Dear!” she murmured, “I really must send some money.” 

She got out her glasses to write out a cheque. There was a knock at the 
door and a nurse appeared. 

“T think you had better come, Miss.” 


“Is she dying?” There was a note of hope in Miss Agatha’s voice. 

“She is very weak,” said the nurse. 

Miss Agatha went upstairs to her mother’s room. The old lady did not 
recognise her. As Miss Agatha entered she chuckled and died. Miss Agatha 
also chuckled but silently. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


HE garden was decked in all its spring splendour so that people 

passing along the road stopped to peer over the hedge before, 
murmuring ecstatically, going upon their way. Under the trees there blazed 
die glory of the daffodils, swaying in the winds as dancers are swayed by 
one rhythm: bowing and curtseying, bending their slender, delicate bodies 
till 1t seemed that they must break under the tyranny of their Lord, the 
Wind. But, miraculously, time after time, they recovered, recaught their 
elegance and stood straight, ready for the next movement. 

Miss Agatha Green rose on this morning and felt the spring about her 
and was thankful. In her heart too there lurked the joy of spring: perhaps 
daring to appear there for the first time in her life or maybe, the second time 
for had not spring been with her and of her in the days of Frank Larkin? But 
that had been the spring of youth, which is natural and very beautiful. 

Perhaps she looked a ridiculous old figure as she walked in her garden, 
plucking off the stems of the daffodils, until there was a great bundle of 
them in her arms as though she had gathered up all the sunlight in the world 
and was carrying it away. Perhaps she showed her full seventy-two years 
and perhaps, because she wore clothes of the fashion of another year, 
strangers might 


have been tempted to laugh at her had any such been present. 

Even the people of Wheatfield saw that she was becoming what is called 
eccentric, although they had come to regard her as one of themselves, 
though indeed she had not been born in their midst, but in some far off town 
in the Midlands. 

The postman had brought her letters in the morning and Annie, her maid, 
had carried them upstairs to her, not forgetting one addressed to “Present 
Occupier.” It was only a circular, but it did not matter to Miss Agatha what 
it was, seeing that the address did indeed proclaim that she was the mistress 
of the house. She was growing short-sighted now and to read the address 
she had to put on her glasses, which were misty and had to be wiped. But 
the joy of her acknowledged ownership easily overweighed all the 
inconvenience at which at any other time she might have grumbled. 


There were so many things she was going to do to the village, she 
promised herself. Even her mother’s schemes of a cottage hospital might be 
realized. “The Eliza Green Cottage Hospital, erected in affectionate 
memory by her daughter, Agatha.” So excited did she become, so pleased 
with the idea, that she chattered away to herself quite happily for so long 
that her egg grew cold and was difficult to eat. 

Those in the kitchen could hear her talking to herself, but they were used 
to it by now and took no notice, though in past days cook had been wont to 
complain about being shut up in a house with an idiot; but since Mrs. 
Green’s funeral, a month ago, there had 


been so many little gifts to them, so many extra afternoons out that cook no 
longer complained, save only to whisper to her relations that the missis’s 
brain was indeed going now, and she did not like to think of what would 
happen if she were left alone. 

But Miss Agatha did not know what they were saying about her, and, if 
she had known, it is very probable that she would not have cared, seeing 
that she was now happier than she had ever been in her life. No longer now 
was there the fear of that imperious ring from her mother’s bell when she 
must hurry upstairs to be told to answer such a note, to dismiss such a 
servant, to serve a notice on such a tenant, for Mrs. Green had, in her years 
at Wheatfield, bought at one time or another, some twenty cottages from the 
tenants of which she vigorously demanded the rent. No longer now need 
Miss Agatha fear that Annie, who was, after all, no more than a child, 
would come running from Mrs. Green’s room in tears, because the old lady 
had taunted her with her irregular birth. No longer did the Vicar, Mr. 
Polcombe, who was so gentle and such a student, avoid Mrs. Green’s house 
remembering how she had confused him with her son Ernest and had called 
him “Traitor, Blasphemer, Idolater and Papist.” 

No longer did Mrs. Green forbid her to go out on wet afternoons, 
bidding her stay at home and crochet some new toilet mat, or some tea-table 
cloth. No.... She was free now, mistress of her own movements, allowed to 
spend what money she liked and no questions asked. 

And, to tell the truth, Miss Agatha found a certain embarrassment about 
her freedom so unaccustomed 


was it. Once or twice she even found that her mornings dragged if it was 
really too wet to go out and there were no longer any of her mother’s letters 
to be answered. 

But there was no embarrassment in this spring morning of which we 
write. The very air which the daffodils breathed seemed to have entered into 
the lungs of the old lady as she lay in her bath, singing some hymn to 
herself. She would do so many things to-day. Walk through the village first 
as far as the Rectory and go in to see Mrs. Polcombe, who was such a dear! 
And then on as far as the Mounds, farther even, right down to the stream at 
the bottom of the hill if she were not too tired. Then home to lunch and an 
afternoon in Hasham calling on that new Doctor’s wife—such a nice, 
sensible woman, she had heard! And maybe, a little shopping.... They sold 
such good bacon at Grimwades, and Mr. Grimwade was always so polite 
and helpful. 

When she came out of her house, the sun seemed to rise to meet her, 
swinging above the tree tops in a new splendour, the splendour of new 
vitality, new birth, the whole glory of spring. Old Greene, the gardener (so 
delightful to have a gardener with the same name as oneself!), came to her, 
bringing a few violets for her buttonhole, smiling at her and offering them 
as a token to all womanliness. 

“Thank you, Greene,” as she put them to her breast. 

“They’re good violets,” he said proudly, “big.” 

“Yes, they are big.” 

And then she was tripping out of the gate into the road, leaving the old 
man to think how she grew younger 


every day and what a real lady she was. Not many such left nowadays. No 
airs about her. Just her natural self. Why, he could remember her when she 
first came, a slip of a girl and himself not more than twenty at the time. Aye 
—aye! a long time back, that was, a long time. 

But Miss Agatha, as she walked down the road, did not think of the time 
that was past, because the only things that mattered now were things in the 
future. She did not regard herself as an old woman, though at seventy her 
mother had seemed very ancient. No, she was young, young, gloriously 
young. And she hummed a hymn tune to herself: 


“Angels of Jesus, Angels of Light, 
Singing to welcome the pilgrims of the night?” 


Rather a silly hymn perhaps, but such a nice tune and Miss Whitaker had 
made the organ play so loudly last Sunday over it. Almost too loud really to 
be reverent, she thought, but it was clever of Miss Whitaker! Of course, 
what they really wanted was a new organ, a bigger one, two manuals and ... 
and a man to play it. Miss Green had no feeling about the inferiority of her 
own sex, but she did definitely think that a man organist would be an 
improvement. Like they have at Hasham, she thought, remembering the few 
services she had attended in that big church. Why, the organ had filled the 
building with music. Her heart had beaten so with the. excitement of it that 
she had thought she had better go out. Silly old thing that she was—fancy 
being frightened by the noise of an organ! 


And there were the Sparrow children I Three of them. Why weren’t they 
in school, she wondered. Oh, of course, they had had mumps. Rather nice 
children, she thought; if only their noses would not run so much. Their 
mother should really look after them better. But then she had nine. Poor 
thing.... Nine children did seem rather dreadful. Such a nice woman, too. 
The Sparrow children all grinned at Miss Agatha. 

“Hullo,” she called, forgetting, or intentionally not remembering that her 
mother had always told her to say “Good morning” to villagers; and not be 
familiar. 

“Hullo,” the smallest Sparrow answered, while the two larger ones hung 
back, looking sheepish. 

“How’s the mumps?” asked Miss Agatha, feeling indeed hoydenish. 

“We’re all right now,” the tiny Sparrow answered. His name was Harold, 
Miss Agatha thought. “But we got a week’s holiday from school,” he added 
proudly. 

“That’s good. Would you like some sweeties?” 

“Sweeties!” Harold Sparrow’s eyes gleamed with anticipation, so that 
Miss Agatha wondered when last he had had any sweets. 


“Yes, please, Miss,” the other Sparrows said shyly. “Thank you, Miss, 
we would.” 

So Miss Agatha led them to the shop where they chose big sticky 
‘humbugs’ which they sucked noisily. 

“A nice morning, Miss Green,” Mr. Lewis, the shopkeeper said. 

“Yes, a very nice morning. How’s Lizzie?” 

“Fairly well, you know, considerin’, but she’ve still got that corf on her.” 


They came out of the shop. 

“Good-bye,” Miss Agatha said to the children. 

“Good-bye, Miss—thank you” they shrilled, having now lost all their 
shyness. 

Miss Agatha went on down the street. Old men and old women, far, far 
older than Miss Agatha, were sitting in doorways. They touched their caps 
and nodded to her as she went by, but the spring had now left her. 
Everywhere in the village there seemed to be illness, she thought. The 
Sparrows who all had mumps— nine of them in a four-roomed cottage, 
with a father and mother. Mrs. Lewis at the shop with that cough on her that 
everyone knew would not leave her till she coughed up the last of her lungs. 
Old men and old women who were bent double with rheumatism, which 
made their movements difficult and painful. Even some of the young men 
who had it already from being out all day in the fields in the wet weather 
and then standing in front of their kitchen fires, expelling the moisture from 
their clothes, but absorbing it into their bodies. 

It was a hard life, the labourers’, and yet, and yet she wondered would 
they change it for another? Many of them nowadays went into the towns, 
into Hasham or as far as Ipswich, into shops and offices, but those were 
they who had never yet felt the call of the land. 

Miss Agatha knew how it called one, taking all one had, one’s strength, 
one’s love, so that it stood before wife and before children and was home; 
all one’s ideals, one’s hopes, which year after year sank to disappointment 
as the storms burst or as the drought came.... 


But it was good.... There was a solid goodness about it. The wonder of 
the soil, that ever bearing mother; the wonder of the winds and the rains and 
the sunlight. The fields which were brown and rich or covered with thin 


fines of what to a townsman might appear as grass: but later stood up 
radiant as yellow, golden corn. Ruth ... She thought of Ruth who had stood 
with her sickle amid the corn. She thought of David and all the men and 
women of the Bible who had known the wonder and the loveliness and the 
insatiable greed of the land. And the men and women of her own England! 
Shakespeare’s men and women, Hardy’s men and women. Falstaff, that 
good fat knight, who babbled of green fields. 

She was glad that her mother had never had a motor-car; glad that her 
own carriage and horses were still known about the countryside: a relic of 
the past, something which lived to remind people of the good days, honest 
days before man began tampering with machinery, harnessing steam to his 
will, flying in the air like a bird. 

As she passed down the street there were peeps into cottage doors and 
everywhere the gardens had their own small crops of daffodils. Soon, soon 
there would be summer and the gardens would blaze with dahlias and roses 
and hollyhocks and great, arrogant sunflowers. The air too would be filled 
with the scents of wallflowers, mignonette and rosemary. 

But each cottage she passed seemed to be more desolate than the last. 
The flowers were there, the daffodils and some snowdrops which lingered, 
but the flowers seemed to make a mockery of the poverty of the houses. 


Here a woman’s much-mended petticoat flapped on a line. There, a man’s 
pair of corduroy trousers gave off an acrid steam before a fire. And such a 
big fire too. Bigger than any fire she had ever sat before, as though the 
cottagers, poor as they were, were rending their revenge out of the earth by 
consuming with savage hatred what had once been trees.... 

So many panes of glass were missing from the windows and were 
replaced by brown cardboard, which prevented the light from entering the 
little pokey rooms. It was no good mending the panes, she knew, because 
the big lorries which passed through the village now shook the very 
foundations of the poor little dwellings and splintered the new panes. But it 
was so sad. The insecurity of it frightened her, the dread that a sudden gust 
of wind, an extra-heavily laden lorry might give that final lurch which 
would send your house cluttering about your ears. 

And then she began to think that might not security seem to these people 
who had never known it, a new kind of insecurity? Might they not fear it, 


seeing in it something so unusual as to make them suspicious, something so 
unknown as to make them unhappy? 

All their lives they had been insecure. She remembered how away back 
in the ’seventies and the ’eighties, labourers had received IS. 8d. a day, IOS. 
a week, and less in the wet weather. Often enough it had rained two or three 
days a week and the farmers had sent home men again and again. “We have 
nothing for you to-day.” Then when the end of the week came, there was 
but 5s. or 6s. to take and, may be, eight or nine mouths to fill. There was no 
security 


in that, and yet, yet, she wondered, hadn’t they been happy? Perhaps they 
had, but it was a different happiness from anything she had ever 
experienced. And it was not happiness. No, she was sure of that. It was a 
kind of dogged determination not to give in. A kind of resentment in the 
double face of law and nature, which said, “we will laugh at you. We will 
grumble at you, but we will treat you with respect until you slay us.” 

In those days, she remembered, there had been gangs of poachers and 
often gamekeepers had been shot, but she knew that the poachers had been 
right. A few rabbits which meant nothing to a farmer meant happiness and 
full bellies to the poachers and their families. A few pheasants which were 
pampered and fed on all manner of good foods only later to be shot by some 
young sportsman, meant untold wonder and good feeding to a dark, damp 
cottage. 

There had been traps set for the poachers. Man-traps, although these had 
been illegal, man-traps with great evil-biting, fierce jaws that held a man’s 
leg until he screamed in agony. Sometimes a man escaped. Sometimes a 
stick lay in reach and he prised the trap open and hobbled away. But all his 
life after he went lame. 

Often she had wondered why the people of England, the peasantry, for 
she knew nothing of townspeople, did not rebel and slay the aristocrats as 
the French had rebelled even, and, she shuddered, as the Russians had slain 
their aristocracy. And she knew that the answer lay not in the difference of 
their case from the cases of those other two countries, but because they had 


no rallying point. And the rallying point? ... She wondered what it should 
be. A song of course. A song like the Marseillaise. A song written in terror 


of assassination, and in the greater terror of starvation. The English had no 
songs or rather all their songs were Royalist songs. Songs written in the 
assurance of victory, not in the almost certain assurance of defeat. 

And they were not romantic, which meant sane. Only the French and the 
Irish and the Russians were romantic and sane: the English were prosaic 
and very stupid. 

But things were better now. Thirty shillings a week was the least any 
labourer received: though thirty shillings was not enough, she knew. 

She had passed the last cottage, passed the school whence there came the 
usual chant. “William the Conqueror, 1066, William II, 1087.” She seemed 
to have heard that chant ever since she could remember; since she had run 
along the road to the Mounds when the children were inside. Thank God, 
Mr. Foster had never made her learn the dates of the Kings of England. 

And she laughed, thinking how her education was worse than that of the 
village children. 

And here were the Vicarage gates and Mrs. Polcombe coming down the 
drive in her fox-furs. Miss Agatha could not call at the Vicarage then; but 
she would wait and chat with Mrs. Polcombe and, maybe, there would be 
something interesting for them to tell each other. 

But she wished, how she wished, that Mrs. Polcombe would not wear 
those fox-furs. Ever since she had 


received a pamphlet by post telling her of the sufferings of animals caught 
in traps she had given up wearing her own. 

But here she was at the gate. 

“Good morning, Miss Green. What a lovely morning!” 

“Tsn’t it lovely. I was just out taking a walk.” 

“You are such a walker! It’s so wonderful. It helps to keep one young,” 
said Mrs. Polcombe, who was certainly twenty years younger than Miss 
Agatha. 

“TI suppose you are getting ready for Easter now,” hazarded Miss Green. 
“The Rector must be so busy.” 

“Yes, poor dear, it’s a heavy time for him.” 

They both laughed, though for what reason they would have found it 
difficult to explain. 

“T see that the Indians are making more trouble,” said Mrs. Polcombe. “It 
must be these Socialists. That man Macdonald.” 


“Yes,” said Miss Agatha, who thought Mr. Macdonald rather a nice man. 
Such nice hair and such a nice voice. She had heard his voice on Mrs. 
Polcombe’s wireless. 

‘““A man can’t expect to govern unless he’s a gentleman, can he?” 

Miss Green wondered whether she should tell the truth, what she really 
thought. 

“Don’t you think,” she asked, “that a man who has himself been poor 
may understand the feelings of poor people better than a rich man?” 

“But we do so much for the poor already. Old age pensions and that 
dreadful dole and they get their 


education free. Thank heaven! our boys have finished with school and 
Oxford.” 

“Tt must have been a great strain for you.” 

“Yes. You don’t know the bills.... And everything an extra....” 

“An extra?” 

“You know, charged extra for.” 

“Really.” 

“Yes, and these cottage children get it all free. It’s scandalous!” 

“T know, I heard them,” said Miss Green, and she chanted, “William I, 
1066. William IH, 1087.” 

“It’s wonderful, isn’t it, when you think we have to pay for all that.” 

“T’m afraid I never learnt it,” said Miss Green. “Mr. Foster let me watch 
him building the summer- house and running away from my mother.” 

They both laughed. Mrs. Polcombe thought Miss Green should be a little 
more reticent about her mother. After all, the old lady had only been in her 
grave a month. 

“But don’t you often wish you did know the dates of the Kings of 
England?” she asked. “So easy then to be able to get the right period for a 
thing?” 

“T think it’s more useful to know how to build a summer-house,” Miss 
Green answered, “and certainly more amusing to study the technique of 
pursued bachelors.” 

Mrs. Polcombe laughed again, though she did think that Miss Green was 
saying the most extraordinary things. 

“T must be hurrying on,” she added. “Poor dear 


Lady Thwaites is ill again and I must see what I can do for her. Servants are 
so untrustworthy. Good-bye, dear Miss Green. Good-bye. You will come in 
to tea some day this week, won’t you? Tuesday or Thursday. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, Mrs. Polcombe,” said Miss Green. “Thank you so much. 
Thursday perhaps, but Ill let you know. I’m not sure. So many 
engagements.” “And I’m not coming to tea with you,” she added under her 
breath. 

Miss Green went on towards the Mounds. Perhaps, she thought, the 
reason why I do not get on with Mrs. Polcombe is that she is a lady while I 
am only a manufacturer’s daughter. Anyway, she reflected, I could buy the 
old woman up for sevenpence. But it was a pity poor Mr. Polcombe was 
tied to her for life. Still, perhaps he liked it. Anyway, she would decorate 
the pulpit beautifully for him this Easter. 

How many years since she had first decorated it at Easter? 1891? Nearly 
forty. She remembered it was 1891 because that was the year that her 
mother had fallen downstairs and broken her ankle so that Agatha had had 
to take the job on. And she had done it ever since. 

She would tell Greene when she got home to pick the best daffodils for 
the pulpit. It must help a man to preach, she thought, to have all those 
lovely flowers round him. 

As she came in sight of the Mounds she saw that there was no one on 
them, unless, of course, they were in the hollow on the other side. She 
hoped there was no one there, because to-day they seemed especially hers. 


She could not explain it even to herself, except that she was young again 
and that the Mounds were essentially a part of her young life. 

But she realised she was tired. She had not walked so far for years and 
the sudden effort had exhausted her. She caught her breath a little and there 
was a strange pain round her heart. 

The wood stretched away on her right, deep, dark and mysterious.... 
There was no sound, only her own footsteps on the gravel road. 

She began to dream. The poachers who had been in the wood.... The 
gangs.... Shots from a keeper’s gun.... Frank shooting at a poacher—being 
shot. His mother’s arms round him.... Death.... And the flowers on his 
grave. But there were no flowers now. She had given that up. She was an 
old woman. It had happened so long ago.... Long ago. She would put more 
flowers on, though. New flowers— daffodils for Easter after she had done 


the pulpit. Frank would have been old too by now. ... So old.... Eighty.... 
More. 

She remembered Archie.... Archie who had taken her into the wood 
when she was twelve. She had run away from him. Sixty years ago. Nearly 
as long as Queen Victoria had reigned. Sixty years a Queen. Archie was 
dead too. An old, old woman.... 

But she was not old. Her mother had been ninety- four. She would live to 
be ninety-four. ... A hundred. Wheatfield’s centenarian.... 

Dim voices seemed to come out of the past. Children’s voices. “Aggie— 
Aggie,” calling her.... Never 


called Aggie now.... Aggie.... Aggie.... She was old.... 

She sat down at the foot of the Mounds, facing the road and the wood. 
Perhaps she dozed for a little. She must have looked infinitely pathetic 
sitting there, her eyes closed, her hat tilted over one side of her face. Poor 
old Miss Green, they called her. But to herself she did not seem pathetic. 

She was young. There were people round her. Children pulling her long 
fair hair. ““Aggie.... Aggie....”. And Frank. “My dear—my dear.” And 
Archie. She ran away from Archie. “You mustn’t—you mustn’t.” How 
happy she was. A milk cart passed on the road. The boy driving stopped 
whistling when he saw Miss Green. She did look funny. Funny old thing. 
Half barmy, they said. He’d tell his girl about her. She would laugh. 

The birds were not afraid of her. They came quite close, peering at her. A 
bold robin came closest. He gave a chuckle and hopped about in front of 
her. Funny old woman, he chuckled, funny old woman. A cuckoo set up his 
song from a hedge, “Miss Green, Miss Green,” he called. “Ag gie. Ag 
gie.” 

When she woke she felt the dampness of the earth creeping to her. She 
must hurry home and change her dress. But it was spring. She was happy.... 
Easter.... The daffodils.... The pulpit.... Frank’s grave.... Dear Mr. 
Polcombe would preach so well with all those daffodils round him. 

She went hurrying up the road home. As she passed the school the 
children were coming out. “Finished with dates?” she called. 


They looked sheepish. “Yes, thank yew, Miss.” 
“William the Conqueror, 1066. William II, 1087.” She mimicked them. 


Some of them laughed. A big girl whispered to her boy, “Old Miss 
Green. She’s barmy.” 

The boy laughed. 

Miss Green hurried home. She must not catch cold. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


N the Monday before Easter Day there were seagulls on the lawn in 
front of the Rectory dining-room. Mrs. Polcombe had seen them from 
her window as she sat brushing her hair. 

“Seagulls!” She had called to her husband who was in the bathroom, 
cleaning his teeth. The bathroom door was open, on account of Mrs. 
Polcombe’s habit of discussing the work of the parish with her husband as 
they washed and dressed themselves. “The Church,” she would say, “must 
be woken up, it must be kept abreast of the times. Young men are wanted.” 
But neither of Mrs. Polcombe’s sons was to be ordained. It was said that 
they had no vocation, though, had Mrs. Polcombe desired their ordination, 
the possession or lack of a vocation would have mattered not at all. 

“Seagulls!” she called to the Rector, but in reply there came only a 
gurgling, frothy sound annoying the lady, who wished he would use powder 
instead of that noisy paste. 

As he did not answer she continued remarking on the presence of these 
birds of ill omen and the likelihood of foul weather. There was a curious 
note of satisfaction in her voice as though the approaching storms soothed 
her and found her in harmony with them. 


As indeed she was; for Mrs. Polcombe was preparing for a battle. 

No one else would have dignified the coming argument with the title of 
battle. It was too one-sided for that, seeing that the Rector inevitably agreed 
with his wife’s sentiments before hurrying away to his study and the 
tranquillity of St. Jerome. 

“There’ll be a storm,” she shouted as Mr. Polcombe appeared in his shirt 
and trousers at the door of the bathroom. 

“What, dear?” he asked. 

““Seagulls—there’ll be a storm. I wish you would not use that paste.” 

The Rector looked out of the window. He saw seagulls and he saw 
something which his wife could never see; their loveliness and their lost, 
helpless look in face of the coming wrath of God’s elements. For a moment 
he closed his eyes and, through them, he seemed to see a black wind tearing 
over the earth, seeking whom it might devour; a wind ridden by all the 


spirits of darkness, destroying houses, churches, all the works of man: 
levelling the trees, hurling them to the ground with a dreadful precipitancy: 
mocking the works of God. He also saw man, a small lone figure, standing 
up afar off, indescribably remote and pathetic, waving impotent arms in the 
face of the storm and then being swept away into a cavernous pit of 
darkness. And Mr. Polcombe was unhappy, for he loved man. He loved his 
puny efforts and the thousand times he broke himself, will, body and soul 
against the mighty forces of God and Devil. He loved man’s complete lack 
of fear in the face of inevitable peril, as much as he pitied 


and understood and loved his craven weeping before the more puny 
attempts to overthrow him.... 

“You must hurry.” His wife’s voice jarred in on his thoughts, reminding 
him of the Communion Service which he was to take at a quarter to eight. 

Reluctantly he began to put on his collar: one of those ridiculous collars 
which are worn back to front by most clergymen and which seem a symbol 
of something perverse, obdurate in their belief. Mr. Polcombe hated his 
collar. He hated everything that labelled him a parson, feeling that a trade 
mark shut him off from the minds and the inner thoughts of those people 
whom he wanted most to know. It made him feel like a commercial 
traveller who, being stamped with the sign of his office, is avoided and 
slandered by every respectable shopkeeper. 

At last the collar was in place and he was fixing the small silk slip which 
would hide his shirt from the eyes of the world. He wondered what there 
was that was indecent in a shirt so that all men strove to hide it, some with a 
tie, and others, as himself, with a slip of black silk. Surely it was the most 
honourable of all human clothing, being the indispensable mark of the 
worker.... Shirt sleeves.... He was wandering off into some new maze of 
thought when his wife again urged him on. 

“It’s half-past seven. I’m ready.” 

He sighed, but unconsciously, having through years of married fife 
grown accustomed to being managed and having the times and the manner 
of his living ordered for him. 

Presently they left the Rectory and walked to the 


church. The village was quite deserted, having reached just that point in the 
life of its day when the men were already in the fields and the women and 
children still having breakfast. But Mr. Polcombe was not conscious of the 
emptiness of the street. Probably he would not be conscious of the 
emptiness of the church. His real life was lived far from these things, far 
from Wheatfield and his parishioners, far from his religion, but farthest 
from his wife. Wilfully he had shut himself away from her, knowing her to 
be a good woman, according to her lights, but lacking in all the milk of 
human kindness. Not even St. Jerome really claimed him, for his thoughts 
would wander away to some Utopian state where there was no marrying 
and no giving in marriage: no poverty, no blasphemous children, no 
drunkenness and no village scandals. 

When they reached the church, husband and wife parted, he to go into 
the vestry and don his robes, she to her place in the front row of pews, from 
whence she would utter the responses in an audible voice, far more audible 
indeed than Mr. Polcombe’s praying and exhorting at the Altar. 

No one else came to church. No one was expected. No one wanted these 
Communion Services in Passion Week, not even the Rector, but Mrs. 
Polcombe maintained that the church must be awake. Consequently the bell 
at Wheatfield Church was rung for three minutes at a quarter to eight. 


Husband and wife walked home separately: she first, to look at the 
letters; he later, when the plate had been locked away. 


He did not hurry home, having grown into the way of dreading such 
solitary encounters with his wife as breakfast must inevitably be. 

There were more seagulls in the fields as he passed them and the image 
again formed in his mind of the black wind which rode the sky. But now 
there were people in the streets: women drawing water from the pump: 
children wandering aimlessly, hopelessly to school, their books under their 
arms, or their satchels slung over their shoulders. The women nodded at 
him. The children greeted him, but not shyly, being fond of him, since he 
came and taught them their scripture lessons and always gave the best 
pupils a penny to be spent at Mr. Lewis’s shop. 

But Mr. Polcombe was not thinking of the children to-day: he was 
thinking of the women who had to draw water. Every day they came to the 
pumps ... every day, and two and three times a day ... bearing their 


clanging pails with them. Sometimes he saw one with a hoop round her 
pails to prevent them from swaying and the water from spilling. He 
wondered who had first gone to the drawing of water with a hoop round her 
pails... 

He met old Greene, the gardener at the Lodge, and he stopped and spoke 
to the old man as he hobbled by, feeling in himself some affinity with him 
which he could not understand, could not explain, never having felt it 
before. 

They spoke of the seagulls and how nasty weather was coming and they 
spoke of Easter and old Greene told proudly how he was saving the best 
daffodils for Miss Agatha to put on the pulpit. 


And Mr. Polcombe saw that the decoration of the pulpit meant more to 
Miss Agatha and old Greene than it meant to himself or to Mrs. Polcombe. 
And the difference in meaning was not to be accounted for by the fact that 
Miss Agatha and old Greene had lived in the village so much longer than he 
and his wife. It lay deeper than that, as though it were part of their 
birthright, hers to be the lady who decorated the pulpit, his to be the 
gardener who raised the flowers.... And they did it, not so much to give 
honour to God as to give honour to their Rector and to do the right thing by 
the village. 

“Miss Agatha fairly look forward to that pulpit,” old Greene said, and he 
chuckled, “And I reckon I do too. You ain’t been to see Miss Agatha lately, 
Sir,” he said. “Happen you’ll be coming up one o’ these days. She lay great 
store by your visits.” 

“Yes, I will,” said Mr. Polcombe, but he knew he would not go, knew 
that these visits to his parishioners made him sick and tired, because, 
forsooth, they set great store by them. It was that which was so wrong. It 
was this preparation for the visit that was so unfortunate, for the Rector 
should be a friend in each house who might always drop in to a meal and be 
as one of the family and no fuss made. When he reached Jones’s the 
butcher’s he heard a pig screaming. They were about to kill it. March, the 
last pig perhaps that would be killed in Wheatfield, till September. No R’s 
in the other months. And the screams of the pig lacerated his spirit: as 
though salt were thrust in an open sore. He wanted to hurry by, but a mighty 
force withheld him. There was some strange attraction in the screaming of 


an animal in pain, something that was akin to the lust for a woman: as 
though he saw a naked girl, very lovely, making inviting gestures to him, 
touching softly the purple tips of her breasts, lying with him, or standing 
before him, waiting.... 

He knew he should hurry by ... that he should take his eyes off the 
loveliness of her body, but he could not hurry, could not leave her.... And, 
perversely, he would not go to her, would not love her, although he must 
watch her, and his lust for her be greater than if he lay with her. And so with 
the screams of the pig.... There was a lust in that too. ... A blood lust that 
was stronger than the lust for woman; stronger because nearer, fresher, 
having more of horror in it, less of pleasurable pain.... 

And Jones was his churchwarden.... He could see Jones now; he thought 
he could see him, helping to drag the pig to the block, pushing, pushing, 
pulling and all the time the pig struggling away, giving out those screams. 
There would be a smile on Jones’s face, his lips would curve downwards; a 
smile that was almost a sneer.... Then the Rector put up his hands to his 
own face, feeling it, as though the lines on it were hard, carved in marble, as 
though he were acting a play and looking the villain’s part. That surely must 
be how he looked ... cruel ... a villain ... consciously he cleared the smile 
from his face, but he could not move. He must wait and hear the pig’s final 
groan. 

And he knew with a deadly knowledge he would enjoy it.... The thought 
came to him that perhaps had he loved other women freely, or one woman 
who 


had returned his love, he would not feel this lust.... But his wife had always 
held him away from her as though their love and the physical part of their 
love were something filthy and disgusting; something to be ashamed of. But 
he knew that in the physical act of love there was no degradation nor horror 
but only a deep, rich fulfilment round which centred the whole meaning of 
the universe. God was Love, they said, but the love of God must be a full 
emotion which surged and swam and, dying, lived in an eternal ecstasy, and 
not the pseudo-sacred, sham emotion a pallid religion had made of it. 

His wife, Elizabeth, came into his thoughts. She was good to him, helped 
him, had got him preferment, but she was wrong about sex. Terribly wrong. 
She was more indecent appearing before him in her corsets than if she 
appeared naked.... Nakedness did not breed lust, only half-concealed 


figures. Harlots, he had heard, did not appear naked to their lovers, but 
wearing some thin garment, some half-transparent covering.... 

He was doing the same thing, he thought, by standing here, listening to 
the pig’s screams.... He was suffering curiosity and an increased lust 
because of that curiosity. He should go in and watch the killing of the pig. 

Half-ashamed, he opened the gate into the yard. No one seemed to see 
him: no one took any notice as he stood trying to efface himself, watching 
the two men and the woman who struggled with the pig. 

The faces of all of them were elated. Their mouths hung open, but not so 
much from exertion as from 


terrible, rending emotion.... They were the destroyers.... They wanted to 
destroy life, to cast it aside, to undo all the great work of the Creator. 

It was a white pig.... They had it on the block now. They were tying it 
now. It screamed ... the ghastly screams of utter despair. Bewildering.... 
And then the woman struck it on the snout with a board. The rings of its 
nose sank into the tender flesh; blood appeared and there was a further 
scream and this time the Rector thought he heard a question in the voice of 
the pig. “Why, oh why, do you do that, O woman of the earth? Why do you 
strike me when I am lying on my side and helpless and when soon the knife 
will be at my throat? Why do you strike me when the smell of blood is 
around me and there are no more good smells? No more fields, no more 
clean straw, no more of my companions. ... Is it because you are barren that 
you strike me, because you are barren and the milk of your breasts has dried 
and the milk of your heart is sour? Oh, woman of the earth, have pity.” 

And then the screaming stopped and there was only a faint gurgle. No 
good to scream now, no good to complain. Only to wait.... Perhaps the pig 
saw other things happening and the men and woman who were murdering it 
appeared only in a haze before its eyes as people in a dream. Perhaps it saw 
its life again moving in a series of pictures.... Perhaps ... 

The Rector looked at the woman.... She came to church: she prayed. She 
was a Communicant and yet she had struck the defenceless animal. Her face 
was cruel too. He saw it as the face of a devil: demoniacal passion inflamed 
it: the face and the 


passion of a barren woman striking her neighbour’s child.... 


The woman and one of the men stood aside now. They were watching 
Jones, the butcher, as he drew a knife along his fingers. And their faces 
wore a deeply satisfied, but none the less savage look of passion. Then the 
knife touched the throat of the pig. It screamed again. A faint blood spot 
appeared and the knife went deep, deep, deep. The whiteness of the animal 
was stained with blood ... deep ... deep.... Crimson and white. No 
screams.... Gurgling ... and content in their faces.... Savages. 

The Rector looked at Jones.... There was fulfilment in his face, in his 
eyes.... He was watching the pig as though it were his child, but a less dear 
child than the knife; as though he had taken away the present from one 
child and given it to another. And the present he had taken was the 
strenuous, terrible gift of life ... taken from the slaughtered pig and given to 
the knife. 

The Rector crept away. 

He was sick in heart and he wanted to be physically sick, but the 
sickness was mostly for his own participation in the sacrament of slaughter. 
Blood and knives. Hadn’t they filled one of the greatest needs of men, the 
intolerable savage need for the infliction of cruelty? 

At the root of all religions lay this sacrament of slaughter. Even at the 
root of the Christian religion. “This is my Body—This is my Blood.” 
Wasn’t that a firm enough foundation on which to form a religion? The 
bright blood spots against the whiteness of flesh. 


The hideousness and the utter tranquillity of the blinding fever of passion. 

“My Body.... My Blood which is shed for you and for all nations.” 

Even the blood of the pig: hadn’t that been shed for someone, for 
himself, for the village people? But most, hadn’t it been shed for satiating 
of lust, which was more hungry than physical lust? 

Tired in heart, but with a strange exhilaration he went home. He 
withdrew himself from his surroundings. He withdrew his consciousness 
from his wife. His spirit wandered in strange uninhabitable places where no 
man could follow it. 

He did not hear, or he did not heed, his wife’s eager discussion of the 
decorations for Easter.... He only woke when he heard Miss Agatha 
Green’s name mentioned.... She had had some part in the sacrament he had 
witnessed in the slaughter house. But how? How? Then he remembered that 
he had been speaking to old Greene, and, that, together, he and Miss Agatha 


were saving the best flowers for the decoration of the pulpit. He thought of 
the two old people tenderly, as though they were his children. Mrs. 
Polcombe was saying, “Don’t you think it would be nice if we gave Miss 
Green a rest from the pulpit? She’s done it so long. She must be tired of it.” 

How much he wanted to agree with his wife: to say “Yes, let us give it to 
someone else. You do it, my dear,” but he remembered Greene. “She lay 
great store by your visits.” Perhaps she laid great store by the decoration of 
the pulpit? 

“T think she likes it,” he said. 


“Oh, I know, but don’t you think people get into the way of taking things 
for granted so much? And she’s so strange since her mother died. She was 
most peculiar in the road yesterday. I really wondered what I would do.” 

“But old Greene ...” he began. 

“Oh, he’s as mad as she is—more, I should say.” 

They’ve kept the flowers.” 

“IT know. As I say, people always seem to take things for granted.” 

He did not see how natural it was that they should take things for 
granted, having done them for nearly forty years: nor did he see how the 
hearts of two old people would shake and be almost broken under the shock 
of losing what they had come to regard as their own. He did not see these 
things, because he was blinded by the light in his wife’s eyes; everything 
else was blotted out, everything became insignificant compared with that 
light, the light of what he already thought of as the sacrament of Blood.... 

And nothing must stop that sacrament being celebrated, because it was 
old, old almost as lust and love, older than all religions. The light which had 
shone in Cain’s eyes, in the eyes of Abraham sacrificing his son, in the eyes 
of the celebrants of all old mysteries, in Jones’s eyes, even in his own: and 
now here it was in the eyes of his wife.... 

Suddenly he was frightened: all his poor ineffectual soul revolted in him 
as he saw the hideous might of this thing. There would be no rest for him 
now. He must fight with all his might. He must fight or be sucked under as 
a stick is sucked under in a whirlpool. But 


he dared not.... He could not fight his wife, because he feared her. But a 
new hope was born in him, something as yet ineffably remote, something 


microscopic, but still a definite thing. Might there not, he thought, might 
there not be some hope that this hate in Elizabeth, this bloody sacrament, 
could be diverted into love for him, physical love which he had wanted for 
so long? 

But he was tired. He wanted to go upstairs and think and rest and let this 
new discovery float over him. 

“Do as you think best, dear,” he said and, taking the Morning Post, he 
left the room. 

But Mrs. Polcombe sat over the breakfast table, amid letters, and the 
debris of a finished meal. 

She got out her notebook and began jotting down: 


“Mrs. Jones. North window. 
Lady Thwaites. Font. 

Miss Whittaker. Pulpit. 
Miss Green. South window. 
Self. Choir stalls. 

Self. Altar vases.” 


She looked at her list and felt some pride as she saw that her name was 
last: one should never push oneself forward, not even in one’s own 
notebook. Then she saw Miss Green’s name, one but last after Mrs. Jones 
and Miss Whittaker. That pleased her. She was pleased too that Mrs. Jones 
came before Lady Thwaites, though, of course, Lady Thwaites did not 
decorate, her gardener did, but still it showed the right democratic spirit. 


She must write to them to-day and tell them what they were to do. It 
would be satisfying to write to Miss Green. Of course she was mad. The 
things she had said in the road yesterday.... 

Besides she gave herself airs. Only a tradesman’s daughter after all, 
thought Mrs. Polcombe, who was a doctor’s heiress; and, even if she had 
lived in the village nearly all her life, that was no reason why she should 
think herself so important. The people spoilt her, of course. Miss Green this 
and Miss Green that.... Humbug. ... It had been all right while her mother 
was alive; but now there was no need for softness.... The village must be 
reorganized. 


To have two old ladies of ninety-four in the place had made it difficult, 
but now that one was gone and the other rarely came out, it should present 
fewer problems. And it was quite time that Miss Green came to her senses 
and realized that the Rector’s wife did have some say in the matter. 

Mrs. Polcombe felt thoroughly roused, but she was happy. She would 
show them I Her husband was no good. Too soft ... too soft. 

It did not even enter into her mind that Miss Green would be hurt, just as 
it had never occurred to the Rector’s mind that old Greene would weep over 
his wasted daffodils. 

Mrs. Polcombe shut her book with a snap and rang for the maid. She 
gave her orders for the day and began to write her notes. Meanwhile Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones, churchwarden and churchwarden’s wife, were scraping the 
bristles off the back of a white pig, while they discussed with infinite relish 
its struggles. They had 


killed so many pigs together that they were no longer shy or half-ashamed 
over their excitement. 

And Miss Green walked in her garden with old Greene, discussing the 
daffodils for the Easter decorations. 

There were seagulls on the lawn. 


CHAPTER SIX 


ISS AGATHA was standing under the trees among the daffodils, 
M crying. She held a few plucked blossoms in her hands and her tears 
were the quiet tears of very old people. It was another spring morning, but 
there seemed no spring for her, as though the early sun and the flowers had 
been killed by Mrs. Polcombe’s note which had arrived the night before. No 
one could see her where she stood under the trees, neither from the road nor 
from the house for she was hidden by bushes and the clumps of 
rhododendron. 

At first she had wanted, like a child, to destroy the daffodils: those which 
had been kept for the pulpit decoration. The lust of destruction had seared 
her, but soon it had passed and she could do no more than think of the 
injustice of it all. As though she were no longer capable of decorating the 
pulpit, she and old Greene! They were trying to pretend she was an old 
woman, she who had but just entered into her freedom. 

Then, when the longing to destroy had passed from her, leaving her 
bewildered, puzzled, she wanted to pretend that nothing had happened, to 
be tranquil, make-believe that all along she had been tired of decorating the 
pulpit. But the wound was too deep for that and it lay deep in her soul, 
something black like a bruise, something ugly like wounded flesh; and there 


were things to be done too, things which meant that it could not be kept 
secret, could not be treated as normal. 

There was old Greene to be told; he who had reared the daffodils, 
planted the bulbs years ago, planted fresh bulbs every year until the place 
was a glorious sun kingdom: old Greene who lay such store on seeing his 
daffodils on the pulpit at Easter, feeling that he was taking a part in the 
service, other than his usual part of reading the lessons and that the people 
of the village were grateful to him and his mistress for their gift... 

She wanted to go to tell old Greene at once, but her unhappiness 
prevented her, whelming her and throwing her into a valley of confusion so 
that she could not face him yet. And she wept among the trees and among 
the flowers. 


And there it was that the old gardener found her, crying as a child cries 
with the bitter tears of disappointment and with the knowledge of other 
people’s scolding tongues. He tried to creep away. It would not be right, 
indeed it would not, for Miss Agatha to see him standing there, like a fool, 
watching her in her trouble. Sure and she’d think him a prying old 
busybody, but what need, he wondered, had she for all those tears when the 
daffies were a maze of colour and Easter fell at the end of the week? Hadn’t 
he that very morning had the pots for the pulpit out of the loft and cleaned 
them up himself and strengthened the wire holders of them so that herself 
should have no bother with them at all? And now here she was, crying as 
though all the world had gone wrong and she was lone when everyone in 
the place loved her for the dear blessed 


woman she was, she with the kind eyes and the heart that was open as the 
heart of God. 

So he tried to creep away and very dearly laughable he must have looked 
with his bent rheumaticky old legs, trying to do the things a schoolboy of 
fifteen would have done, tiptoeing away in his big boots and peering round 
over his shoulder to see if she heard him. And she did hear him for she 
called him to her and when he came humbly, cap in hand, sensing from the 
sound of her voice that he also was in the desolation, when he came to her, 
she told him the trouble that had befallen them, and his wrath was terrible to 
see. 

“Tis that old bitch,” he cried, shaking with rage and indignation. 
“Begging your pardon, ma’am, but ’tis that old bitch up at the Rectory with 
her schemes and her plannings and one thing and another. Jealous it is she 
must be of us, you and I, ma’am, with our daffodils the size of hollyhocks, 
so big they are, and our violets and our bluebells. Jealous she is, the old 
varmint. May she be damned! But never you fret, ma’am. Don’t fret, for 
sure and we’ll have it back on them.” 

And Miss Agatha through her tears listened to old Greene’s plan ... and 
how he was certain that someone would come to them to ask them to give 
them the flowers. “Miss Whittaker, a stuck-up, jumped-up thing, doing the 
pulpit indeed! Let her but come to them for the flowers and then there’d be 
trouble. 

“But,” said Miss Agatha, “I’ve been asked to do. one of the windows.” 


“Then don’t you do it, ma’am. Don’t you do it.... The pulpit you’ve 
always done. The pulpit you shall continue doing or nothing at all....”» And 


old Greene’s eyes blazed with wrath. His daffodils in a window indeed! 

“But what shall we do with the flowers?” she asked, giving herself 
entirely into his hands. 

“Why, ma’am, send ’em to the Horspital, send ’em all to them sick folk 
as lay up there as I’ve heard, though, thank God, I’ve not been there meself 
yet. They’ll be thankful for ’em, ma’am, up there, thankful and proud to 
have ’em and we’ll have the laugh of Mrs. Polcombe yet, seeing the hash 
they make o’ the pulpit.” 

“But why, why did they do it?” wailed Miss Agatha. “Hadn’t I always 
done it well before, spent hours at it making it nice? Hours and hours.... 
Hadn’t I, Greene?” 

“Indeed you had, ma’am. No one could have done it better, but I'll tell 
you what it is.” And he lowered his voice and closed one eye, looking very 
hard at her. “T’ll tell you what it is. They’re jealous of you, ma’am, seeing 
you do it so well and shaming ’em all with their shoddy bits of stuff they 
put up. You make ’em ashamed of their own work so they turn you out, 
denying the Lord the best that He should have, as though they thought He 
had enough already. Why, Glory to us, there wouldn’t be no daffodils nor 
primroses nor bluebells, there wouldn’t be nothin’ without our Lord Jesus, 
Him as we read on in the Book and His Blessed Father and the Holy Spirit. 
There wouldn’t be nothing! But be you cheered up, ma’am. There is 
consolationing when you think of the Horspital and the joy in them sick 
hearts at the sight of the daffies... 

Old Greene swept his hand round at them ... and 


there was infinite sorrow in his face. There might be consolation but what a 
loss, what a disappointment for his wonderful daffies not to be on the 
pulpit! 

“T’ll show them,” he went on, “Rector and his wife. You hark to me a- 
reading the lessons of a Sunday. Pll show them.” And Miss Agatha 
wondered, through her weeping, how he would show them, but she held her 
peace. 


“And don’t you go crying and carrying on, ma’am.’Tis a disappointment 
for both on us, but we man’t sit down under it. You’ll forgive me a-talking 
like this ’ere, but there, knowing you since you was a wee mite as yer might 
be saying, no higher n’ that, you’Il have patience with an old man.” 

And Miss Green looked up at him, trying bravely to smile through her 
tears. Then she went indoors and wrote to Mrs. Polcombe, regretting that 
she would be unable to do the window, as all her flowers had been promised 
long ago to the Hospital. She blushed over that lie, “long ago,” but God 
would understand. 

But the letter was wetted with tears and the paper was crumpled from the 
ceaseless stirring of her hand on it, so that it had to be destroyed and 
rewritten before it was carried by Annie, the parlourmaid, to the Rectory, 
where it threw things into a fine muddle for there was no one left in the 
village, save Miss Hartwell, and she had consistently refused to risk her 
neck, as she said, standing about on chairs and benches and trying to push 
flowers into jam pots. 

But Mrs. Polcombe hurried over the fields to Miss Hartwell’s cottage to 
plead with her again, and, when Miss Hartwell refused once more, Mrs. 
Polcombe 


flew into a fury with Miss Green who had landed her in such a mess.... And 
she resolved that Miss Green should either be driven out of the village, the 
interfering old busybody, or taught to know that she was a nobody, being 
only a tradesman’s daughter and out of the Midlands at that. ... So Mrs. 
Polcombe marched home, stamping her feet and swishing with her stick at 
the poor hedge flowers as though they had no feelings, and vowing that 
Miss Green should suffer. But she did not know that her hat had fallen over 
one side of her head and that the three tiny Sparrow children were following 
her on the other side of the hedge in the hope of seeing it further 
disarranged. 

After her letter was written Miss Agatha decided to go out. There was no 
use in moping indoors and giving Mrs. Polcombe the victory, even if it was 
only a silent one. She must go out and be her usual self and not let anyone 
think she cared, though, God knows, she cared more than she had thought 
possible. 

So she went across the field to Miss Hartwell’s house, because Miss 
Hartwell was an old friend of hers and no lover of Mrs. Polcombe and, 


although Miss Green would never gossip, she might receive some 
consolation from hearing the other lady remarking upon the monstrous 
wickedness of the Rector’s wife. 

But, when she reached Miss Hartwell’s, she found that she was engaged 
with Mrs. Polcombe so Miss Agatha hurried away, hoping the maid would 
not say she had called until the visitor had gone. 

She walked sedately over the fields, along paths made by the labourers 
over the ploughed surface on their way to and from work. And, as she 
walked, she heard 


the sound of many little dogs yapping and squealing with excitement. 

The beagles, thought Miss Agatha, and jumped a bank, the better to see 
what was going on. At first there was nothing, but the yapping came nearer 
and nearer until, at last, she could distinguish men and women running in 
her direction. The beagles, she thought again. I wonder if theyll come this 
way. Then she remembered that a hare always runs in a circle so that by 
remaining on her bank she should be able to get a good view. And there 
were the hounds, strange little hounds, their bodies almost touching the 
ground and their voices keeping up a continual yap-yap-yap. But there was 
no hare. 

And then something leapt over the hedge, causing Miss Agatha to give a 
little shriek and clasp her hand to her heart, before she knew it was only the 
hare. She looked round for it, but 1t had disappeared into some long grass. 
Where was it? A strange kind of hunger gnawed her.... She wanted to see 
the hare, and she wanted to see the hounds kill it.... Something had to be 
killed, something had to pay the price of disappointment and wasted 
daffodils and old Greene’s wrath.... And the hare was the nearest thing, the 
only thing, because most convenient. But Miss Agatha did not know this, 
she only understood that that hare must be killed. 

There it was again I A brown, bounding, flashing object, that was gone 
again in a moment. A white scut of a tail and then a leap and it had passed 
into another field.... 

Then the hounds. Yap! Yap! Yap! Here they 


came. Miss Agatha smiled with excitement quite unconsciously. What jolly 
little dogs, she thought, as they clambered through the hedge the hare had 


so lately leapt. They lost the scent for a moment and she wanted to run 
down and say, “Here. Here. Here.” But she did not. They were off again. 
And now their yapping, which had ceased while they were casting round, 
was set up once more and their little white, black and brown bodies could 
be seen struggling in the long grass. 

Then there came men and women dressed in all kinds of strange clothes, 
but all with sticks which they used to help them over the rough ground. 
Miss Agatha noted how their boots were thick in mud: and how, while most 
of the men wore caps or hats, hardly any of the women did. Through the 
hedge they scrambled, laughing and jesting, but in such a hurried way, that 
you knew that their minds were set on something else. Then off they went, 
running through the grass and gaining a little on the hounds who had to 
plough their way through what must have seemed to them a forest. 

Miss Agatha shaded her eyes and stared all round. ... If only she could 
see that hare again. They said they ran in circles, but this one seemed to 
have disappeared. What a pity! But she had seen it once any way. That 
would be something to tell Cook and Annie and write to Herbert in her next 
letter. Herbert always had liked hunting. 

But what was that.... The hare? Was it the hare? It was. Something tired 
and wet and with terrified wide eyes came limping out of the long grass. 
Came limping to the bank, tried to leap and fell, panting, as though its heart 
would burst, into the ditch. And the 


game was no longer exciting and thrilling. Suddenly, she saw how beastly it 
was. All these men and women and dogs chasing a hare, a harmless animal, 
with eyes as gentle as any deer’s, over fields and mud and round in a circle 
until its heart broke and it fell, as this one had fallen, to lie quivering and 
panting in a ditch.... 

She dared not move, because the hare would see her and be frightened, 
and she knew that it must rest. It must rest for as long as it possibly could, 
because only by renewed strength could it escape from these men and 
women and dogs.... 

Perhaps it had not had enough to eat, perhaps it was starving. Yes, that 
would be it, the hare would be hungry and all these men and women and 
dogs would be well fed and fit, while the hare would be hungry and maybe, 
in winter, half frozen with cold.... 


It lay quivering. Its sides rising and falling like bellows. ... Its terrified 
eyes stared before it: and in its eyes lay the travail and the suffering of the 
world.... This was sport.... This made a man a gentleman, made a woman a 
lady. Thus, to hunt to its death, a harmless, beautiful animal. Someone had 
once kept hares as pets, she remembered, some poet.... Cowper, was it? A 
pet and then this, to be harried until killed by sportsmen. Perhaps it was 
with young. Perhaps it was already delivered and somewhere the leverets 
were waiting for its milk. 

The hounds came chasing back. They were almost silent, their strength 
spent, but they caught the scent of the hare and their little voices rose on the 
morning air like a strange song to a savage, relentless God.... She watched 
the hare. ... It struggled up. It tried 


to move and then she saw that it was too far gone. It opened its mouth, as 
though it was trying to be sick, leapt at the side of the ditch and fell back 
again, a ridiculous struggling thing with its legs in the air.... 

Then it looked at her. And she thought it tried to say something, to tell 
her something, that she could not understand. Then the hounds leapt into 
the ditch. There was one scream, a scream more terrible, more heart-tearing 
than any human sound: and then another scream; a struggling mass: a white 


scut: a bleeding body: men and women round, laughing, joking ... a 
huntsman’s horn; yapping dogs ... and someone was giving Miss Green a 
bloody paw.... 


She took it, did not know what to do with it, held it and stared at it. It 
was warm and quivering with life. She wanted to throw it down, and she 
could not. A pad they called it. 

She was standing alone, having no part in this butchery, holding the pad 
of a murdered animal, appearing a sports-woman.... And her eyes could 
only see a terrified, panting, heart-broken animal that lay quivering in a 
ditch.... People spoke to her: she supposed she answered ... and she held 
the pad.... Never seen a hare killed before, she thought, never been 
beagling. Then she sat down on the bank, still holding the pad.... 

People began to go away. They were going to chase and kill another 
hare. The father perhaps.... And somewhere two leverets lay waiting for 
their mother’s milk. They would die to-night of cold. Their little bodies 
would return to the great God who makes all men and all women and who 
is the Father of all hunted 


animals. They would die and perhaps their spirits, for there was spirit in the 
eyes of the hare, would be translated to some other more merciful world, 
where there is no hunting and where those who are made in the likeness of 
God do not blasphemously slay God’s creatures. 

Miss Agatha was alone. And the pad of the murdered hare was still in 
her hand.... The ditch was a trampled mass. A few tufts of fluffy browny- 
white hair. A few splashes of blood: a terrible, unseeing, soulless, mutilated 
mask that had somehow been left behind; a mask that had so little time 
before been radiant with life.... 

She rose and carried the bloody pad home and buried it among the 
daffodils. Old Greene saw her and he shook his head. She was too gentle by 
half, but she was a saint if ever woman was. And now she was crying again, 
but her tears were not for herself, for she saw that village squabbles and 
personal slights and injuries mattered but little in face of the great 
blasphemy of life wantonly destroying life.... 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


ASTER in Wheatfield was spent in a blaze of spring sunshine so that 

many of the older people who had not been out of doors since 
September were able to make their Communion at Midday on the Sunday. 
Miss Agatha also made her Communion at Midday, partly, because she had 
always been accustomed to make it then and, partly, because she did not 
hold with all these new-fangled high-church practices which were creeping 
into the Church of England. 

She still remembered sorrowfully her brother, Ernest, who had loved the 
scarlet woman of Roman. 

As she waited in Church for the people who had already received the 
Sacrament to leave, there was no bitterness in her heart on account of the 
decoration of the pulpit. Indeed she had almost forgotten that injury and 
only the sight of the few poor flowers decked untastefully around it 
reminded her that she had been passed over. That and one other thing.... 
Old Greene, her gardener, who had read the lessons for fifty-four years, had 
told the Rector that he could no longer do so and had, furthermore, left no 
doubt in Mr. Polcombe’s mind as to the reason. 

But Miss Agatha had almost forgotten and she was glad that the flowers 
had gone to the Hospital to make other people happy. 

She loved her Communions. Once a month and 


on the great Feast days she waited after Matins for the people to go and Mr. 
Polcombe to appear in the Sanctuary bearing the vessels of the Sacrament. 
Then she sank on her knees in a kind of peace. She whispered the prayers to 
herself, following in the book, as Mr. Polcombe read on in a half-inaudible 
whisper. Sometimes she looked up and watched the other people in the 
Church, old people all of them, older than herself; no one less than seventy; 
and she thought how fortunate she was that she could still go out in all 
weathers and still had the use of all her members when so many of these 
parishioners were confined to tiny cottages. She felt intensely humble, as 
though she were the least important person in the Church, but knowing that 
in the eyes of God the soul of each one was equal in value. And this 
humility which inspired her made her wince and feel ashamed that there 


should be a big house waiting for her, one lonely woman, against the wee 
cottages and alms houses which would receive these others at the end of the 
service. 

They liked her. The old people felt that she was still a young girl, 
because they could remember her coming to the village when some of them 
were already married and were living in the same cottages which they now 
inhabited. They liked her too because all her life they had seen her being 
ordered from place to place by her mother; and they were sympathetic, 
having watched her as a girl in love with one of themselves. And yet if she 
had married him they would not have been pleased. She was a lady after all. 
She must remember her station. 


They knew that the younger people of the village thought her a little 
mad, saying that she talked to herself and went out walking on bitter cold 
days or days when the rain was streaming down fit to drown you, days 
when all sane people should stay indoors. But these were the faults of a 
lady, of one who had never been compelled to go out and battle with the 
elements, to stand picking stones in a wind-swept field while the fingers of 
one froze to nothing, till there was no grip left in them and they were 
useless. Then, when one had known these things, known the savagery of 
God’s weather and the biting frosts and winds and rains, when these things 
had been a part of one’s life from which there could be no escape, only then 
was one glad to stay in by the fire, warming hands and feet in the grateful 
blaze, thinking of the terrors without. To her there were no terrors without. 
She was free to choose what she would do. There was no madness in that. 

Again there was no madness in her talking to herself, for which one 
among them did not do so, since often enough there was no one left to 
whom they could tell the thoughts of their hearts? Husbands and wives and 
lovers and children dead or gone away into the world, out of sight, often out 
of hearing, as though they were lost for ever and their only memorial a great 
fragrance which lingered in the mind. And she, poor lady, had had no 
husband. Only a lover, one whom she could share neither in life nor in 
death. A poor ghost of a thing that was lost. Oh, they understood did the old 
ones ... They understood. 

The Rector was holding up the plate and the cup. 


... They waited for Miss Agatha to leave her pew and then in a feudal 
subservience they would follow her to the altar rails, all but those who must 
wait for the Body and the Blood to be brought to them. 

What a sad procession it looked that followed Miss Agatha up the 
aisle.... How they limped and hobbled! How their backs were bent with the 
rheumatism I And how their sticks tapped on the stone floor! And always 
the sound of their stertorous breathing. Here, an old man, eighty or more, 
helping an old woman up the chancel step; and such a wee mite of a step at 
that! Here, another coming with two sticks and then one is dropped and 
they go on blindly, trying to recover it for him without losing their balance. 
Anh! he has it now: He is moving again towards the altar rails.... But see! he 
cannot kneel! So few of them can kneel. Miss Agatha—one or two more, 
but for the rest their knees and their joints are fixed and they stand clutching 
to one another, clutching their sticks, the rails of the altar, with heads bowed 
waiting ... waiting for the Sacrament. 

And Miss Agatha is thinking strange things, as though she had suddenly 
seen the Sacrament in its true light or 1ts new light which will be true: for 
all new interpretations are true for the moment until we have discovered the 
fallacy existent in them. 

And this scene is to her inextricably confused with a scene in Jerusalem: 
in an upper chamber, with the doors locked for fear of the Jews and a tiny 
band of men gathered round one who calls himself “The Son of God” as He 
breaks the Bread and pours the Wine. She wonders if that Son of God saw a 
scene such as 


this, if He or if any of them thought of a time when the Mysteries would be 
celebrated two thousands miles from Jerusalem in a little village Church, 
where none save the Minister, was under seventy. Strange it seemed to her 
that that Supper in Jerusalem should be celebrated in memory again like. 
this. 

She tried to isolate herself, shut herself off from all the people round her 
and think only of Jesus as He must have been then. Jesus in so many guises: 
young and strong always: laughing sometimes as at the Syro-phenician 
woman “Is it meet to take the children’s bread and cast it to the dogs?” Or 
with hate and fury, as when He cast the traders and the money-changers and 
the butchers out of the Temple: yes, He had been wild with hate then for 


God must always be able to hate even though He is Love: otherwise His 
love becomes of no account, non-existent, the merest sentimentality. 

She thought of Him and His friends, His dear friends, Peter and James 
and John: and the women who had loved Him, His Mother and Peter’s 
wife’s mother, and Mary the harlot, and Martha ‘who was cumbered with 
much serving.’ And she knew that, should she meet Jesus—as why should 
she not?—she would love Him.... 

Mr. Polcombe was bending over her “My Blood of the New Testament;” 
she hardly heard him, but reverently she took the cup and drank a deep 
draught, knowing that salvation lay in the wine. Then she was leaving her 
place, malting way for another, some old man whom she had known first as 
a young man shoeing horses at the forge, the muscles of whose arms 


she had admired as a child. He was bent now and his eyes were bleated and 
he walked with two sticks, but she knew that that was not the reality of the 
man: the reality was in her memory, this was only a caricature ... like the 
caricatures which people made of the dying year on New Year’s Eve. 

In her pew again and kneeling she wondered why people always made 
the old year, the dying year, a man; and the new year a young girl. Perhaps 
because of a young girl’s fickleness, bright and charming and full of 
promise only so often to give less, far less than the promise. But why the 
old man? 

How she hated watching these representations. She remembered, as a 
young girl, seeing one such and the insane hideous joy with which people 
had watched a year die, as though they wanted to kill it, remembering only 
its disappointments, so conveniently forgetting its happiness and _ its 
beauties. It was as though men must always slay, always rejoice in death, 
even as she herself had been glad when her mother had died, leaving her her 
own mistress. All these old men and women, even herself, she supposed, 
but only dully, not really imagining it, must be like caricatures of an old 
year. And she began to think which of them would die before this year 
died.... But she could not tell. So many of them seemed to live for ever, so 
many old people who confessedly would welcome death, seemed to hang 
on, day after day, month after month, year after year, as though Death itself 
would in the end cheat them and leave them to that most horrible of things, 
more horrible even than their idea of eternal life in heaven, eternal life on 
earth.... 


They were returning now from the Altar. The last couple was returning: 
an old man and an old woman who had been married sixty years.... They 
had been gay young things when they married, Miss Agatha knew, gay and 
there were those who would have called them sinful, seeing that they were 
married, much against their will and only because public opinion had 
ordained it. Lady Thwaites had seen to that ... Lady Thwaites who was so 
crippled with the gout and the rheumatism that Mr. Polcombe must carry 
the Sacrament to her. They had been drunkards the two of them, the man 
beating his wife and she in some strange, unknowable way not resenting it, 
urging him with her tongue to beat her more fiercely, while knowing that 
silence would have meant peace. They had not worked: the man being a 
poacher and the woman, it was said, going into Hasham and selling the 
delights of her body for food and drink or even money sometimes: and then, 
time and again, going into the Union for a child to be delivered. 

No, they had not been model villagers and yet here they were at the 
Communion, living on the old age pension now, still drinking but not so 
heavily, still quarrelling but not with sticks, still loving one another with 
that repellent fascination into which hate can sometimes be turned. 

But Miss Agatha felt no anger towards them; no wounded pride that they 
had not kept up the reputation of the village for soberness and chastity. Who 
was she to scold or complain? Who was she to be always nagging and 
worrying even to this late hour? 

The service finished: the service which Mr, Polcombe 


had in his mind all along been comparing to some blood sacrifice. The 
people came hobbling out into the Churchyard ... one by one they came. 
Two by two ... old men and old women, supporting one another, bowing 
and lifting ancient, but well- brushed hats to Miss Agatha as she stopped to 
speak to them, a word here, a word there. 

Mr. Polcombe came out and down the path while they still stood there, 
and the villagers bowed and doffed caps and he acknowledged them, but he 
took no notice of Miss Agatha, not having forgotten old Greene’s refusal to 
read the lessons. She, he thought, must have told old Greene to defy him, 
although Miss Agatha had been as surprised as anyone in Church when she 
saw the Rector go up to the lectern. 


She was surprised at first that he took no notice of her, surprised and 
then hurt and then she laughed lightly to herself, because she thought she 
had upset him by not decorating the windows. But the old men and the old 
women noticed the Rector’s strange behaviour, and tongues, already 
loosened by Mrs. Lewis’s doing of the pulpit, were ready to leap out of their 
mouths at this phenomenon. 

Miss Agatha left them. A sense of power lay in her, as though, finding 
herself able to anger Mr. Polcombe she felt herself more the woman than 
before. She saw the Rector’s black figure retreating before her down the 
road, with the long coat-tails flapping against his knees, and the tall hat he 
wore on Sundays looking ridiculous against the setting of plastered cottages 
and fresh green hedges. 


And, seeing him like this, she laughed to herself, and followed.... 

But she forgot Mr. Polcombe. She forgot the old men and the old women 
and she was absorbed into the spring of the morning, becoming a part of it, 
feeling it a part of her. The birds and the flowers and the fresh shoots on the 
hedges became part of her ... and the children, dressed in their best clothes, 
walking quietly up the street, became part of her ... and the ivy and the 
Church tower seen over a hedge, that too became part of her.... Perhaps she 
had no existence, no feelings away from these things at the moment, having 
left her own life behind her, becoming an unit in some greater life: having 
doffed womanhood and all sex and entered into the fuller, more abounding 
sex of all green and all living things.... 

And, as she went, she sang quietly to herself, laughing like a girl, 
because of the happiness in her, so that the village children giggled and 
whispered: “Fancy, old Miss Green,” but she did not hear them. ... So that a 
big school girl lying behind a hedge with her lover’s arms round her, 
whispered, “old Miss Green, she’s barmy,” until her voice was stifled by the 
boy’s kisses on her bps, kisses of the passion that is only existent, only 
possible between persons of some degree of consanguinity.... 

Mrs. Polcombe too, emerging from a cottage, hastily entered again, 
whispering: “Miss Green—she’s so difficult, you know,” felt sure that the 
cottage people would understand the difference between a lady and a 
manufacturer’s daughter. 

But Miss Green did not notice anything.... 


She went on walking, watching the crow-like figure of the Rector, laughing 
curiously at the joke of that figure, and singing softly to herself, until 
suddenly, about twenty yards before her, a boy rushed out into the road 
from some yard, yelling wildly. 

Miss Agatha stopped and watched the boy. He did not seem to be hurt, 
dancing about and waving his fists in a demoniacal way, as though he were 
the aggressor and was inviting his antagonist to battle. 

The boy did not see Miss Agatha and it was not until she came opposite 
the yard that she perceived what was happening. 

Four other cottage boys were there, leaping in a kind of frenzy around 
somebody whom she could not yet distinguish ... but whom she guessed to 
be a deaf and dumb man living in the village. She had often seen him about, 
had once tried to make some kind of conversation with him, but had been 
frightened by his stare of sullen hostility. 

Here were boys teasing him and here was Miss Agatha, paralysed into 
inaction, not knowing what to do.... The boys were all shouting frenziedly 
as though the man could hear them and the noise they made was an 
imitation of the only sound he could make ... “Aaaaah—Baaaah,” they 
shrieked, ““Aaaaah—Baaaaah.” 

She watched them, unable to move, not knowing what to do, but with 
indignation boiling in her. What had this man done to them that they should 
torment him? Then she thought that Mr. Polcombe must have passed here 
only two minutes before and she ran out after him, trying to catch him, but 
her running 


days were over and after about fifty yards she had to give it up.... But ... 
but Mr. Polcombe must surely have seen the boys? He had passed by before 
she had ... he must have seen them. Why? Why then had he done nothing? 
She returned to the yard, ignorant of what she would do, but determined to 
be there, to punish those wretched boys and rescue the man. She saw him 
then and for the first time she looked straight at him, into his eyes, where 
there lay a new world, a whole new cosmos that was not a cosmos, a 
cosmos that had turned into chaos.... A new world was there which was not 
a human world, nor an animal world, but something between the two. Eyes 
which saw and mind which had once understood, had once wondered why it 
was tormented, had once shuddered at the strange looks of other people, but 
had now become tormented and tortured and stricken, so that the mind 


could no longer reason and the eyes no longer see and so the vision and the 
sight were distorted. It was the horror of those eyes which held her. She did 
not notice the blood on the man’s cheek where a stone had struck him, nor 
the ragged clothing and the unkempt beard and the broken boots.... They 
were nothing, less than nothing, being but physical things, blood and flesh 
and clothing, but the eyes showed deep down into the soul and the soul was 
tortured.... A vision leapt to her memory of a small dog she had once had 
which had been beaten by a gardener whenever she was away.... She had 
wondered why it was terrified and cringed when she returned, wondered at 
its too exuberant gladness at her re-appearance, a gladness that was 
morbid.... She had discovered 


that the gardener had beaten it and again she saw the same look in the eyes 
of the deaf and dumb man.... So absorbed was she looking into these 
tortured and terrified eyes that she did not see a boy hurl a stone. She only 
saw more blood and heard the man give his pitiful and incoherent cry which 
was like the yelp of a dog. Then more stones and still she stood and 
watched. ... A stone struck her and her immobility was changed to 
action.... She too could be savage, could torment, could strike! The blows 
she struck would be the more savage because of the horror of what she had 
seen. 

Unthinking, she dashed at the boys, tripping over the stones in the rough 
yard, striking them with her umbrella. 

“Cruel boys,” she cried, “Cruel boys,” 

She struck again and again as hard as she could: some angel or demon of 
fury lending strength to her arms. “Cruel boys,” and the boys turned on her, 
bewildered, terrified as all cowards at an unexpected attack. They saw Miss 
Green, old Miss Green, who was barmy, but, not having sufficient proof of 
her madness and she, being moreover a lady, they dared not strike her.... 
Sheepishly they moved off ... they would not run, desiring to make some 
last show of bravado.... Miss Agatha rushed after them.... She hit them 
with her umbrella till it broke. Then she pushed them in their backs with the 
sharp end till small spots of blood appeared. And all the time she kept 
panting at them, “Cruel boys! Cruel boys!” 

Her hat was off and her grey hair flew in all directions. The pins dropped 
out. The strap of one shoe had 


burst. There was blood on her face where a stone had hit her. 

“Cruel boys!” Whack! Whack!! 

Whack! Whack! went the umbrella. 

At last she stopped. Too tired, too unhappy, too convinced of the real 
hopelessness of it all she desisted. As soon as she stopped the boys began to 
hurry: soon their hurrying became a run: then a precipitous flight. 

Miss Agatha sat down at the side of the road and wept.... She did not 
mind what she looked like: that people stared out of windows: that small 
children peeped and ran away laughing ... the world was too cruel, her 
heart must burst with the anger she felt at its cruelty. Then she thought how 
weak she was; she, who was crying by the roadside because she had seen 
some boys tormenting a dumb man.... He, the man, had to submit to that 
treatment every day, probably had borne it for years and had never wept 
save in the privacy of his own tiny room. And she, she, she, was to be 
blamed. She should have known what was happening, have known and 
stopped it, have fought against it, had the police out. But always she had 
been ignorant, living in a fool’s paradise, because her mother had taken up 
all her attention and she had been so busy waiting for her mother to die that 
she had had no time to pay attention to anything else.... She had been shut 
off, cloistered, but now she would punish the boys. 

But could she? Could she in honesty punish them for enjoying 
themselves? No. They had been taught to do it, not consciously probably, 
not consciously, but they had been taught nevertheless.... They had 


watched their social superiors inflicting cruelty on animals: hares and 
rabbits and hunted foxes and beautiful pheasants.... They had seen gentle 
pigeons shot down and heard weekly the shrieks of animals on their way to 
the slaughter in Mr. Jones’s yard. All these things, this cruelty had been 
with them ever since they could remember and now that they were copying 
their elders she proposed to punish them. She could not. ... It would not be 
fair. 

But she could help the man.... 

She looked up, saw him slinking away, keeping close to the wall. Once 
he looked round at her and there was something that might have blossomed 
into a smile in his eyes, had the Gods of Creation ever allowed him to smile 
in the blackness of his life.... She smiled back at him and waved her hand. 
But he slunk away. 


Perhaps something ashamed in him reproached him for having been 
rescued by an old woman. 

But in Miss Agatha there was reared the need of a new pride ... which 
would no longer suffer her to see cruelty of any kind inflicted and she felt 
within herself the germs of a new strength that was the greater ‘ because it 
would be employed for other people....And, to-morrow, she vowed, the 
dumb man should be set to work in her garden. 

She picked up her broken umbrella. Perhaps most people would have left 
it there, useless as it now was: but to her it stood in the place of a new 
standard, something that reared itself ever against the dawn, something pure 
and flashing as the banner of Joan of Arc. 


She walked proudly down the street, head erect, holding her shattered 
umbrella, hatless, and again, in face of all the cruelty of the world which 
groaned in travail about her, she sang softly to herself... 

And heads and faces peeped through cottage windows, “Old Miss 
Green,” they said, “she’s barmy,” and then they laughed. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


ITH the first blossoming of summer the village of Wheatfield forgot 

V \V all the cares which had harassed it throughout the winter. It forgot 

the tiny cottages: damp and insanitary as they were. Forgot the 

overcrowding and the quarrelling on account of that overcrowding. It forgot 

muddy boots which came tramping over newly washed floors, and it forgot 

broken boots and shoes on the feet of small children, which afforded no 
protection against the frosts and the cold. 

The men did not change their clothes: they did not wear any less on the 
hottest summer day than they had worn all through the winter, except, of 
course, that they threw off their jackets as they struggled with the loads of 
hay: but the women discarded wool and donned fight cotton frocks and the 
children ran about barefoot.... 

You could see the children nearly everywhere now, but mostly playing 
on the Mounds as soon as they were out of school and had rundown the 
road past the Rectory gates. And what fun they had there; chasing one 
another over the silly little hillocks which reared themselves so arrogantly 
as though pretending that they were mountains: hiding in the outer fringes 
of the wood, until some bold spirit, there being no fear 


of man-traps now, pushed his way deep into the preserved parts, causing the 
others to follow with loud cries and shouts until Tom Wall, the gamekeeper, 
came hobbling after them, pointing his gun at them and swearing horribly. 

“Yer varmints, you!” he yelled, and he tried to chase them away, but they 
only laughed at him, hiding behind bushes, because he was short-sighted 
and rheumaticky and, anyway, he dared not fire at them. 

Two or three of the big girls at the school, girls who were soon to leave, 
but, who were at present Miss Whittaker’s special trial, would go strolling 
into the woods with their boys and lie down under the banks that lay all 
along the sides of it, inviting the caresses of their lovers.... And the boys 
would feel a hot limpid fire coursing their veins: a fire that was like fluid 
rushing on with an indomitable purpose; and they would shudder a little, 
drawing the girls’ bodies to their own, wrestling with them and knowing the 
first wild, mad impulse of the sex which has not yet met its fulfilment. 


But old Tom Walls never discovered the big boys and girls because they 
made no sound to attract him, no sound save now and again a little shriek, 
like the shriek of a pheasant: or a giggle or a whisper, “Now then, stop 
mucking!” and then the noise of a scuffle in the grass. But the girls and the 
boys who came out of the woods from their lovers’ arms had a look on 
them as though they had been wasted and ravished, as though the high 
purpose and the whole meaning and fulfilment of their bodies had been 
violated. 

And now began for Mr. Polcombe that sorry time 


when the work on St. Jerome and the Hebrew prophets was disturbed time 
and again by the cries and the shouts of the children on the Mounds: and the 
blasphemous adjurations of little girls in charge of their baby brothers and 
sisters: so that he would shake his head wondering whether he should go 
out to speak to them or whether he should go down to the village and talk to 
their mothers ... but he waited patiently for the cutting of the hay. 

And all the country was rich in loveliness, appearing as a bride with the 
fresh shy colour on her cheeks and the promise of the fulfilment in her 
eyes.... From the Mounds you could see right down into the valley to where 
the roofs of Hasham lay smiling in the sunlight with the silvery spire of the 
Church glistening above them, and the silvern strand of the river as it 
wound itself through the plantations of osiers and willows which grew on 
its banks. And the flowers came out, the June flowers which are dearer than 
any other flowers: tulips there were in the gardens; tulips and the heavy 
scented wallflowers, stocks and arrogant sunflowers: tall hollyhocks each 
one over-topping the next in the race to the sun: sweet-williams, those 
warm comforting flowers named after the bloody victor of Culloden: and 
everywhere the rich luxuriance of the roses: pink and red roses and the 
cream-coloured ones that are more gentle than the others. And the whole 
world was filled with the lovely scents as though it must keep in memory 
everyone who had ever bowed a head over a June flower.... 

Miss Agatha’s garden was a blaze of fair colours and her drawing-room 
and dining-room and even 


her bed-room were filled with bowls of roses and many-hued sweet peas ... 
and the scents of the flowers were like incense ascending to God in the 


fulness of praise. 

Every morning Miss Agatha walked in her garden, bending over this 
rose bush and that one, inhaling their fragrance and feeling the youth of 
June sink into her and take possession of all the secret places of her body. 
Old Greene was happy, too, watching his flowers, tending them, seeing the 
love which they evoked from Miss Agatha. And the dumb man walked in 
the garden, as perhaps the first man and woman had walked in a garden, 
stunned and bewildered and a little frightened by all around him. 

He did not work in the garden, though that was the only condition on 
which old Greene had agreed to let him come and live in his domain, for as 
yet he was not ready for work, feeling himself lost and fearful in a strange 
place. 

Sometimes Miss Agatha could see him as she looked out of the upstairs 
windows, in the mornings, when he was walking round the rosebeds, 
smelling the flowers, putting his head gently down to the blossoms, gently 
and reverently as though approaching a mystery; and the sight of him there 
made her curious of him, his past, his parentage, how long he had lived in 
the village.... And how long he had been tormented that there should have 
appeared in his eyes the look of a stricken dog. 

Bit by bit she heard his story, gathered from all kinds of people, old 
Greene, Cook, Annie, Miss Hartwell, the lady who lived in the cottage over 
the fields. And 


one and all they were amazed that Miss Agatha should intend to let him 
sleep in the loft and to feed him. Miss Hartwell had assured her that the 
maids would never stop, with a filthy, verminous creature like that coming 
into the kitchen for his meals, and Miss Agatha laughed, telling her that 
already he was bathed, having bathed in her own bathroom and now was 
wearing a new suit of clothes. Old Greene had said that he never thought 
the day would come when he’d have to leave the Lodge, but have that man 
hanging about he would not, unless the scoundrel was put to some work, so 
Miss Agatha said he should help old Greene with the heavy barrow and the 
weeding and such- like, but give him time, so that he might find his 
confidence and settle down comfortably. And old Greene grumbled, 
shaking his head; but secretly, he was good to the dumb man, showing him 
his most prized rose-bushes and making weird and complicated signs to him 


which were not understood, but the dumb man recognised old Greene as a 
friend ... and he marvelled. 

Cook and Annie had come to Miss Agatha too, saying that surely to 
goodness she was not going to let him sleep on the premises, the fearsome 
smoker that he was, he’d be burning the house down and themselves still in 
their beds, but Miss Agatha laughed at them, the scaremongers that they 
were, and they retreated to their kitchen grumbling together, but vowing 
that they would not leave her in her predicament, the saint of God that she 
was, housing beggars and such-like.... 

His name was Chisnall. No one seemed to know 


his Christian name. Maybe he had never had one, seeing that it was useless 
to call him by any name with his deafness and all.... And perhaps Chisnall 
was not his real name, for no one knew who his father had been, though 
some said a wild gypsy fellow, one of those who camped in the Oldton 
Common, not two miles away, and others that he had been one of the 
village men killed in the war. His mother had been a wee slip of a girl when 
he was born, so small and so young that the travail of bearing him had used 
her all up and she had died almost as soon as the burden had left her womb, 
so that there had been no one to care for him, and they had left him at the 
Union that was cold and bare and where there was no mother to nurse him; 
to hold him to her breast, soothing him, rocking him, singing softly to him 
the old baby songs which would send him to sleep.... Some foster mother 
there had been for him, one whose own baby had died and been taken away 
from her and herself moaning in pain and bereavement, the bereavement of 
one who has suffered, bearing her burden in her womb only to see it die as 
it drew its first breath. 

All the love of her heart seemed to have been spent when her own child 
died and she had no love to give to the wee bastard, no love only the apathy 
which allowed him to feed at her breast. But perhaps the feel of his little 
lips sucking at her breasts made her remember how he was not her own 
child, but some bastard mite they had put in her arms, and she held her milk 
back from him, trying to starve him till he screamed and screamed, kicking 
his legs; and they said: “See, what a lusty child he is with his screaming 


and his kicking; he’ll be the devil and all to rear. Already he’s too much for 
his foster-mother, let’s put him to the bottle.” So the tiny Chisnall lost so 
soon the feel of a woman’s breast against his lips and lost the good taste of 
a mother’s milk and, in exchange, they gave him a glass bottle with a rubber 
teat and weak cow’s milk which he knew was not right and he pined and 
pined.... 

But his strength was so great that he could not die, although in his baby 
mind that was what he wanted to do: and he began to grow and to become 
strong, but he lived in a far-off, remote, inaccessible world where there 
were no sounds and no speech. 

They did not understand at first that he was deaf and dumb so, knowing 
no better, they thought him obstinate and they grew tired of trying to make 
him imitate sounds of words. ... So they let him be. 

But he was so stupid, never doing a thing that they told him to do, only 
staring always at them with wide, wide eyes which puzzled and wondered. 

Year by year he grew up, but in his world there were no sounds and he 
could make no articulate noises with his tongue. He did not know he was 
different from other people, until the children began to tease him as he 
tottered about the great Union buildings, pointing fingers at him, sticking 
out their tongues, coming to him and shrieking in his ear and then laughing 
because he did not hear them. They threw mud at him, which, when it hit 
him, stung him and sent him wild with fury so that he wanted to kill them. 
Then he chased them, making his terrible animal noises 


and, as they loved hearing the noises, they always tormented him. 

Perhaps had there been someone at the Union with him to look after him 
he would have been happy and grown to forget the difference between 
himself and others, but there was no one, the officials there being always 
too taken up with hurrying round punishing the other children, and seeing 
that the casuals were washed and performing their tasks properly. So the 
torture continued and Chisnall grew older. 

He shut himself off ... living alone in a world of scents and colours and 
tastes ... but the colours and the scents were the more important. Flowers 
came to mean much to him.... He named the few flowers there were in the 
Union garden.... Names that he made for himself, which no one else could 
understand.... Connecting things which seemed alike to him: so that the red 


roses became a part of the setting sun and the yellow roses a part of the 
noon-sun. 

But the flowers he loved best were the ragged dandelions which closed 
their hearts as soon as the heat of the day passed. They were as gold to him. 
The gold of the sun or the yellow roses or the gold of honey.... He thought 
them more beautiful than anything else in the world .... So he wove stories 
round them, and the stories continued day after day till he became part of 
them, having no life away from them .... 

In his stories and his dreams he found solace and contentment for there 
there were no children different from him, no one who could speak, no one 
who could hear; but each one understood the others, as though 


there were colours and scents in the air sending the thoughts and the desires 
of them through their heads. There were many children there too, more than 
he could count.... And they all laughed, though not with their lips, but with 
the good laughter of eyes.... They laughed and sometimes they sang 
because, though he had heard no singing, there was a desire in him when 
his heart was lightest to rise above ordinary things and soar into some realm 
which the birds inhabited. And their singing was the deep, mysterious 
singing which is in the soul. 

And he was the king of them all.... He was their leader though they had 
no battles, for their minds were full of gentleness and they tormented no 
creatures, not torturing flies and other insects as the other children of 
humans do, but being bound up with the animals, bearing them some 
affinity, understanding their speech for that too was without words. 

This world then of his imagination became the real world to him, the 
world whither he could retreat alone and live his life where no one 
interfered, no one came to mar its splendour and loveliness. The other 
world, the human world, where there was companionship and ignorant 
brutal boys and girls, became the world of dreams. And all of them bad 
dreams. 

But bad dreams sometimes come true and, try as we may, we are pulled 
back against our will to some place where we must face what people call 
reality. And so it happened with Chisnall. 

When he was ten he should have been at his schooling, finishing his 
education, preparing for a trade, but they said: “He is no good. He’s mad, 
the wee devil. 


He’ll never learn a trade. Let us hire him out at a penny a day to some 
farmer to scare rooks or to gather stones.” 

So they hired him to a farmer and he was put in a field with a pair of 
clappers to frighten the rooks. But he did not understand for he never knew 
if the clappers were working or not, seeing that he could not hear them, and, 
when he tried to shout, he made inarticulate, babbling noises that sounded 
in his mind like a blasphemy so that, for very shame, he held silence. 

And he was beaten.... Whipped he was with great horse whips, whipped 
because he did not understand, and sometimes the whipping was so severe 
that his back bled and his shirt stuck to him till the wound festered. And the 
farmers swore at him— “Ha, you young bastard,” they cried, “do we pay 
you good money to stand in the fields watching the rooks destroy our 
crops? Do we pay you good money and give you good food for you to stand 
idle? Off with you and work. Sound your clappers! Shriek and call with 
your tongue and no more of your gaping.” 

He did not know what they were shouting at him for, did not know what 
they said, but he saw the ugliness in their eyes and he began to think that 
their eyes were always ugly.... And he wanted to be like them. He thought: 
“How strong they are and how their eyes flash. I must be strong and my 
eyes must flash too.” 

So he returned to the field and waved his clappers and looked terrible 
with fearsome eyes and made his inarticulate babble. 

The rooks flew away. But the farmers never came 


and smiled at him, telling him how clever he was, and he knew now that the 
reason he had tried to imitate their fierceness was because he had wanted to 
change it for gentleness. 

The only people who came to watch him were the school children who 
thought how funny he was and who loved hearing his babbling. They threw 
mud at him, but he disappointed them, not minding. 

He began to forget the farmers, began to find that it was the rooks who 
were his friends and not the man who gave him sixpence a week; so he 
grew to love watching the rooks in the fields as they ate up the new sown 
crops. Sometimes he hit his clappers, just to make them rise, but they soon 
found out that he would not harm them, so they ignored him or sailed 


majestically close to him, as though to emphasize the scorn in which they 
held him. 

His world too began to change. No longer was it a world of gay colours 
and scents, but a world of rooks and bitter cold winds. It was not such a 
happy world as the last, seeing that he could never become a rook and sail 
with the wind or fight against it. And the winds were cruel. They cut 
through his ragged clothing and they gave him chilblains on his hands and 
his ears and his toes and often he cried from physical pain. 

But the farmers did not understand. They were well wrapped up in their 
big coats and their thick vests and waistcoats. Glory to God, did they not 
pay him good money so that he could get himself clothes? And the way to 
keep warm was to run up and down, waving your clappers.... “Get on with 


it,” they cried, “do your work, you worthless young devil.” 

The children did not understand either. They found his tears amusing and 
they loved to throw sharp stones at his sore, chilblained hands. Then, when 
he ran after them, they fled, laughing with all the cruelty of which children 
are capable. 

All through the winter he worked and, when the spring came, he ran 
away. He was twelve then, as near as anyone could tell. And for twenty 
years he continued wandering all up and down the roads of England; and 
everywhere he went his dreams went with him. His dreams which were the 
real world, the world that kept him sane, whither he escaped, shuddering, 
from the laughter of men and women. Sometimes he had a stray dog with 
whom he shared the food he begged, but the dogs could not come into the 
Unions with him and often they were stoned in the night. 

All over England he went, dreaming and living in a purely physical 
world of scents and colours; bright flowers and sunsets and wonderful 
traceries of trees. There were companions with him, children like himself, 
for he never grew up, feeling his youth always pulsing within him. 

He fell in love in his dreams. He fell in love with many women, but 
always the women turned in the end to one woman, a girl with golden hair. 
It was her hair that he loved, the gold of it that was like the dandelions and 
the noon-sun: that was like rich sunshine and the glory of the buttercups. 

Sometimes he drove cattle into markets, but the 


people nearly always forgot to pay him and he was too shy to ask for his 
money: knowing what a struggle it would be, and that they would make fun 
of him first, signing to him, turning him to a frenzy of bitterness until his 
tongue slobbered and the blasphemous babbling came out of his mouth. 

The cattle, too, depressed him, becoming only instruments on which man 
could wreak his vengeance, seeing them only as wretched beasts that would 
be slaughtered and hardly treated. So he did not drive many cattle. 

It was better to beg ... to tramp from Union to Union: to stop at a house 
when one was famished with hunger and beg for bread. Then the contact 
with men grew less. The fear of ridicule retreated.... 

He began to hate men. His dreams began to sink away into his past. He 
realized he was grown up, that he must never expect to be as other men 
were, that he was a pariah, an outcast. Men should understand and 
sympathise, but they did not. They did nothing but mock and terrify him. 

He began to walk with a stick. His eyes grew small, closed up, became 
vengeful. There was hate in his heart, hate for all the people round him. He 
clattered his stick against the stones, so that dogs flew at him ... and 
children laughed at him. 

He hated the children, but dogs he did not hate: having loved them once, 
the love would not depart from him. But the children were a scourge to him. 
He would feel a stone fly past his face, would turn and chase the children, 
babbling at them, slobbering down his brown beard, till he looked like an 
animal. 


He never caught the children, for they always knew where to hide, 
having lived in the places all their lives while he was only a stranger. But he 
resolved one day to kill one of them. He only wanted to kill one, then the 
others would stop tormenting him. They would see the little dead body, so 
cold, so still, like the stiff body of a dead rabbit. They would see that and 
they would regard him with respect, thinking how strong he was, how 
terrible his vengeance was, terrible as the vengeance of God. 

Although he never caught a child, the desire did not die. 

One day when he was something over thirty he wandered into 
Wheatfield. He remembered it, but only vaguely. He did not remember the 
people, only a sense of having been here before came to him, but that sense 
was enough to make him wish to stop. He felt he had wandered far enough, 
that he must settle down, that here he would be able to remain and recapture 


the peace he had lost, that here the people would not torment him. But 
people will always torment and he found that those in Wheatfield were no 
less cruel than others. And his mind became one mass of hate. 

He wanted to kill, to see blood, but he stayed in the village. To kill 
someone here, that would be best, to be respected, to be strong. He ran 
round the village slobbering and babbling with fury and hate and a kind of 
fear. What if even this desire were slain in him? What if he found no one to 
kill, even after all these years? 

He went into the woods and poached. He killed 


rabbits which he caught in snares, with terrible tortures. He blinded them 
first, tearing their eyes out, slobbering over them in his poor mad way, 
swinging them round and round by one ear till they screamed in terror: 
breaking their legs and letting them limp a little way from him, then 
catching them again and perhaps tearing the skins off them as they yet 
lived. If anyone had caught him they would have punished him severely, 
forgetting his sufferings and forgetting that many professional killers of 
animals find the same joy in prolonging the death agonies of those they 
slaughter. They would have forgotten that civilized people eat veal, which is 
the flesh of calves killed a long lingering death, hung up by the feet till they 
bleed to death. They would have said: “What a monster he is; he must be 
punished.” 

Perhaps even in their fury they would have ordered him to be whipped 
with a leather whip and, from his whipping, they would have derived the 
same or something like the same satisfaction which he derived from 
torturing a rabbit. Only their satisfaction would have been a more cruel, a 
more hypocritical sentiment seeing that they had persuaded themselves that 
they were being honest and just. For such is civilization! 

The dumb man tired of torture ... he grew tired of life ... he only wanted 
to rest now, to be allowed to rest and become a child again with his old 
dreams and his old sense of peace. 

But people did not understand that. They said: “He’s getting quiet ... 
He’s not well... He’s lazy.” For they had begun to regard him as a kind of 
entertainment. And the children, hearing their parents’ 


lament his quietness, went out and tormented him again and again. 


He tried to escape from the children, but they always found him. He tried 
to leave them alone, to be quiet, to dream, to close his eyes, to see colours 
and smell scents again, but there was no peace for him save in the nights: 
and then he lay, broken in spirit, bruised and cut maybe in body, weeping to 
the stars and the heavens and the vault of infinity for pity and peace and 
some rest. 

And maybe God, hearing him, smiled. 


CHAPTER NINE 


HEN Miss Hartwell came to tea, Miss Agatha had to tell her the 
\) \) story of the dumb man all over again, beginning from that Easter 
morning when she had rescued him from a crowd of boys. 

Miss Hartwell lived alone in a cottage in the fields. She had come there 
when her mother died and when she was about thirty-five years old. She 
was now over sixty, but to Miss Agatha she seemed to have changed but 
very little in the years that she had known her. Her hair was still brown and 
her face still smooth and she still wore as many bracelets and necklaces as 
at first. Her approach could be heard from the jingling of her trinkets. 

“And what I can’t understand,” said Miss Agatha, “is how he could have 
lived in the village all these years and I not know he was tormented by 
those dreadful boys.” She spoke as though every happening in the village 
was bound to be reported to her. 

“How long das he been here?” she continued. 

Miss Hartwell put down her tea cup and appeared to be thinking hard. 

“Five,” she said, “five, six, no seven years, I should say.” 

“To think of that!” 

“And they say,” continued Miss Hartwell, “that he was born here.” 


“Really?” 

“Yes, illegitimate, you know.” She spoke as though she were letting Miss 
Agatha into a disreputable secret. 

But Miss Agatha was not impressed. 

“And the Rector knew, I suppose?” she went on, “why didn’t he do 
something?” 

“T don’t know, dear: but, of course, he must have known. I can’t think 
how you did not know. It had been going on for years. The people used to 
laugh about it.” 

Miss Agatha shook her head. “It’s strange, isn’t it, how stupid people 
are? You would have thought that in a small place like this everyone would 
have been kind to one another. Helping one another, you know. Especially 
when everyone’s related.” 


“Don’t you think that’s one of the reasons why they’re not kind to each 
other? Relations can be so dreadful; most of all if you see too much of 
them.” 

Miss Hartwell looked hard at Miss Agatha. 

“Yes, I know, dear. I had my mother grumbling at me for seventy-two 
years. I should know, shouldn’t!?” 

She chuckled a little dispiritedly. 

“Perhaps that was why I never heard of Chisnall. Mother used to keep 
me in the house so much. She wouldn’t allow me to associate with cottage 
affairs at all. Such a pity. I always wanted to and now I feel such a stranger 
with the people.... But you think that Mr. Polcombe did know about 
Chisnall?” 

“T don’t see how he could help knowing.” 

“You knew?” 


“Of course.” 

“And you did not tell me?” 

“Well, how could I? I knew you’d do something heroic like you have 
done, and really, Agatha, you’re not strong enough to go exciting yourself 
like this and bearing other people’s burdens and all that kind of thing. Are 
you now?” 

“I’m strong enough. Of course I’m strong. There is nothing wrong with 
me. That’s been the trouble all along, first with my mother, now with 
everyone else. Pretending I’m not strong nor capable. ‘Agatha, you mustn’t 
do that,’ ‘Agatha, remember your rest.’ ... “Agatha, don’t strain 
yourself....” I’m sick of it. So would you be if you’d had it, especially when 
you knew that there was nothing the matter with you at all. And when they 
have not been able to say my health’s bad, they’ve said it’s no concern of 
mine.... Like that girl who had a baby, Molly Rolls, you know, about three 
years ago. They sent her to the workhouse and, when I said something, 
mother and Mrs. Polcombe both said it was no business of mine and she’d 
be well looked after.” 

“Was she?” 

“No, of course not, she died. I don’t suppose they could help it. I expect 
they gave her all the attention they could but it can’t have been like home. 
Can it? I mean, a workhouse?” 


“No, not like home: but they’re very kind to them. And any way, I don’t 
see what else you could do with a girl like that. They say she didnt know 
whose child it was.” Miss Hartwell had dropped her voice to a whisper: She 
leaned forward on her chair. 


“My dear,” said Miss Agatha, “you don’t shock me a bit. What’s it 
matter whose child it was. You know she wanted to marry that baker in 
Hasham, I forget his name. ...” 

“Miles?...” 

“Yes, Miles ... Well, he married someone else and so she took up with 
anyone she could.... Don’t blame her .... Anyway, that was no reason for 
sending her to the workhouse.” 

“Infirmary, dear!” suggested Miss Hartwell, gently: “such a horrid name, 
Workhouse.” 

“Horrid or not,” said Miss Agatha, “call things by their right names. It is 
a workhouse, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, I suppose it is,” Miss Hartwell agreed reluctantly. 

“Well, then, call it one. Don’t be soft. That’s been the trouble with 
people over Chisnall, I expect. They’ve been soft. They’ve not seen that he 
was being driven mad; almost a beast. They’ve said, “That poo-er dumb 
man—” and they’ve raised their hands to heaven and closed their eyes and 
then forgotten all about him. Though goodness knows what good they 
might have done.” 

“Yes, but Agatha, it wasn’t their business, was it?” 

“Not their business,’ Miss Agatha sat up very straight. “Not their 
business, indeed! Well, whose was it?” 

“Well dear, these things are done by the State now.” 

“Yes, I know, but how’s the State to find out unless someone tells it? I 
suppose that’s what Mr. Polcombe said when he saw the boys stoning 
Chisnall, ‘It’s not my business. I’m a clergyman and my job is 


people’s souls. The State looks after their bodies.” And I suppose that’s 
what Mr. Jones said when the man came begging, ‘The State’ll give you 
some food. Go and ask the State. I’m a family man. I’ve got my own to 
look after.’ And everyone the same.” 

She paused on a note of extreme anger. 


“Do be reasonable, Agatha, dear,” pleaded Miss Hartwell. 

“Reasonable! That’s what everyone else has been so far They’ve all said 
they must be reasonable. They’ve all been reasonable... and the result is 
that Chisnall’s nearly frantic with misery.” 

She walked to the window and looked out into the garden. Miss Hartwell 
looked longingly at the teapot.... Perhaps the tea was not quite cold ... and 
there was another cup.... She poured herself out one. Miss Agatha did not 
notice.... 

“Look at him now,” she called from the window. “He’s sane enough 
now, but he was mad two months ago. As mad as a hatter. ...” 

Miss Hartwell went to the window, leaving her cup of tea behind her. 
Chisnall was pulling a roller over the lawn. He looked happy and contented. 
His lips moved and his clothes were clean. His beard was trimmed. In the 
distance old Greene was watching him proudly. He seemed to be saying 
‘See what a job we’ve made of him!’ There was the same look in Miss 
Agatha’s eyes.... 

“He looks very happy,” said Miss Hartwell. Miss Agatha turned to her 
laughing. 

“T expect he is happy. Probably never been so happy in his life. It’s 
strange to think that. Something 


which would bore most people to death is absolute bliss to him.” 

“And it’s all been your doing,” said Miss Hartwell, wanting to strengthen 
the good impression she had made.... 

But Miss Agatha was not pleased. 

“It had no right to be all my doing,” she said. “The man should never 
have been allowed to get to such a state. The Rector should have done 
something. What’s he here for?” 

Miss Hartwell laughed uncomfortably. “The poor Rector!” She said. 
“You’re rather hard on him, Agatha.” 

Miss Agatha flushed. No one should accuse her of not being fair to the 
Church. 

“Well, what does he do? Except preach on Sundays. Does he visit? Does 
he know the people? Does he ever come here?” 

“It was such a mistake to send him here,” suggested Miss Hartwell. 
“What can a scholar find to do in a place like this?” 
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“Well, why do they send a scholar?” She did not wait for the question to 
be answered. “Because it’s a good living. Seven hundred a year and a good 
house.... These college livings are all the same.... You’ve Jived here long 
enough to know what’s wrong with the place. No life.... No life.... When 
they have a Sunday School treat that Mrs. Polcombe goes and patronises 
them and they’re all frightened of her. She runs everything. Mothers’ 
meeting. Mothers’ Union. Women’s Institute. G.FS. Girl Guides. 
Conservative Association. Why doesn’t she 


let someone else have a look in? Because she’s afraid.... She’s afraid that 
someone else might do the thing properly and people would begin to talk 
about her. Why doesn’t she ask you to do something? Or me? She daren’t, 
that’s why.” 

“My dear, we haven’t got the time.” 

“Haven’t got the time!” Miss Agatha repeated in horror. “Of course, 
we’ve got the time. What in the world else have I got to do? I know I’m an 
old woman and my mother lived so long that everyone regards me as a kind 
of half-wit....” 

“Oh I” cried Miss Hartwell, in horror. 

“Don’t be silly, my dear, of course, they do.... They wouldn’t let me 
decorate the pulpit this year, though Heaven knows why, if it wasn’t that 
I’m too old, considering I’ve done it for nearly forty years.... And no one 
ever said I did it badly either.” 

“Of course not ... it was beautiful. And Mrs. Jones made such a mess of 
it this year.” 

“She did, but she could not help it. She hadn’t got the flowers. I would 
not give them mine.... I sent them to the hospital.... But Mrs. Jones did her 
best.” 

“And the people won’t go to Church,” said Miss Hartwell. 

“Twenty-three there last Sunday,’ Miss Agatha remarked with 
satisfaction. “But you can’t expect them to go when they know they’ll be 
grumbled at. Why doesn’t he grumble at the people who don’t go to Church, 
instead of the few who do?” 

“And that Salvation Army band!” 

“Yes, at the end of the Churchyard—it’s a scandal! 


He could move it if he liked. But he doesn’t trouble. They do more good 
than he does. Why, old Greene told me that the only person in the village 
who had ever been decent to Chisnall was that Captain, I forget his name.” 

“Sparrow.” 

“Yes, Sparrow. The man with the wart on his nose. He ought to see 
someone about it. And he’s quite good-looking.” 

“Oh, not good-looking, dear.” 

“Well, he’s got a nice face.... And I believe he’s very poor.” 

“He used to come to Church till he joined the Salvation Army.” 

“Do you blame him?” 

“T think the Church is so nice.” 

“It’s not nice unless people go there and there is a decent man to listen 
to.” 

“Mr. Polcombe’s very interesting sometimes.” 

“Ah I About Greek and Hebrew! A lot of good that does to people. Hope 
they can understand it.” Miss Agatha walked to the bell. “She’d better take 
these away.” Miss Hartwell swallowed her cup of’ tea and nearly choked. 
She wished dear Agatha wasn’t quite so excitable. There might be 
something in what people said about her brain. 

“What are you going to do with Chisnall?” she asked when Annie had 
taken away the tea-things. 

“Keep him,” snapped Miss Agatha. 

“Keep him!” 

“Yes, of course. I can’t turn him out. He’d be stoned to death by those 
damned boys.” 


Miss Hartwell shuddered. Really, there was something peculiar about 
Agatha. “But how wonderful of you,” she said. ““Won’t you find him a great 
nuisance?” 

“No.” 

“Do you pay him?” 

“Yes; ten shillings a week. He’s worth it, but he’s never had any money 
before. He likes it in silver too. I gave him a note first, but he did not know 
what it was, so I changed it.” 

“Does he go out to do his own shopping?” 

“No, Annie or I do. I won’t let him go out into the road yet.... He’s still 
very nervous.... Those boys must have been brutes.... He only buys 


tobacco with it.... I’m making him get a tooth brush. He’s got good teeth.... 
And he’s had his hair cut. ... I had the man up from Hasham.” 

“You’re wonderful,” Miss Hartwell said, sincerely, “You think of 
everything, but do you really think you’ll like to keep him? People so easily 
take advantage.” 

“Well, he won’t. I shouldn’t blame him if he did. He’s been miserable 
enough all his life.” 

“Yes, but it’s so impetuous of you, dear.” Miss Hartwell said. “It’s 
wonderfully good of you, but don’t you think you’re acting rather hastily?” 

Miss Agatha laughed. A tinkling little laugh. 

“Don’t you think it’s time I was impetuous,” she asked. “I’ve been told 
what to do all my life. Now, I’m doing what I like.” 

There fell a silence. 

Miss Hartwell thought how lucky Miss Agatha was 


to have so much money and such a nice house. With a bathroom. And that 
—. And there were the two brothers. How nice to have brothers! Ernest and 
Herbert their names were. Only Ernest was in a monastery. Such a pity. 
Perhaps that made Miss Agatha so bitter against the Rector. He really was 
quite a nice man.... And of course it was quite true that Miss Agatha was 
getting a little funny sometimes. Fancy fighting all those boys in the street 
like that! Everyone was talking about it. Dreadful.... And, after all, the 
dumb man was very dangerous. They said he’d frightened the life out of old 
Mrs. Lewis with his shouting and screaming at night. Well, thank goodness, 
he didn’t drink, or what would happen to poor Agatha? And it wasn’t really 
nice, was it, to have that young maid, Annie, only nineteen they said, in the 
house with a man like that. You never knew what he would do and it would 
be terrible if anything like that happened. Agatha would never forgive 
herself. Perhaps she ought to be warned? 

Miss Agatha thought how ridiculous Miss Hartwell had been and what a 
nice man Chisnall really was. He looked quite different now he had had his 
hair cut and his beard trimmed. And he was so happy. 

She was glad he was happy. He must stop with her for ever. And nothing 
must interfere with him. She wondered if she really was getting old. Her 
heart sometimes.... Stairs and up the front steps, ... Oh! nothing! Nothing 
at all.... Still, the will must be made some time... Herbert, of course. Ernest 


being in a monastery. And Chisnall could have a new suit. There were some 
of Herbert’s upstairs 


in that big chest. Perhaps.... The grey one.... After all, there wasn’t 
anything in the village she could do. She never had done anything much— 
never been anything to do really. Even when things had turned up her 
mother had been ridiculous. Not quite what a lady would do.... No one ever 
had been nice to Chisnall. She would make him quite better ... quite well 
.... No more fear in his eyes. It must be so terrible to be afraid all the time 
... those boys.... Like that hare he had looked.... Couldn’t really blame the 
boys any more than you blame men who chased that hare. All the same.... 
Cruelty.... Old Hartwell was very nice but she did jingle. Must be horrid to 
be so poor. Only about £130 a year, they said. Two pounds ten a week. 

Miss Hartwell said: “Well, dear, I think I must be going. Do let me know 
about Chisnall.” 

“T’ll walk some of the way with you,” said Miss Agatha. 

Bother, thought Miss Hartwell, I can’t go to Jones’s and fetch that cheap 
meat.” 

“How kind you are,” she said. 

“I’m sending you a chicken to-morrow,” said Miss Agatha. “Old Greene 
killed it yesterday. It’s not plucked yet.” 

“Thank you so much. You are a dear!” 

Good thing she told me, she thought, or ’'d have gone to Jones’s in the 
morning. 

Miss Hartwell collected her umbrella from the stand in the hall. 

“Won’t you put on a hat, dear?” she asked Miss Agatha. 


“No, I don’t think so.” 

She is queer, thought Miss Hartwell. 

Chi snail watched them as they went down the drive. He did not salute 
them, nor did he bend assiduously over his work. He had, in his outcast’s 
life, escaped all the forms and ceremonies of servility. 

“Don’t you think he might have touched his cap?” asked Miss Hartwell, 
in a low voice, as though he could hear. 

“No,” said Miss Agatha gently.... “Why should he?” And she thought, 
“What a small person she is to set such store by these things.” 


“Tt would have been nice,” said Miss Hartwell. “Shown he was grateful.” 

“He’s grateful enough.” 

“Still ...” but she left it unsaid. 

When they parted at the stile into the fields she turned to Miss Agatha— 

“You’re being so wonderful,” she said, “so unselfish and brave. I should 
be terrified to have that man in my house. Aren’t you?” 

“No. He’s a very nice man. I must run back now.” 

She kissed Miss Hartwell on the cheek. “Goodbye, dear. It was so nice of 
you to come to see me. Such a nice talk.” 

“Good-bye, dear. It’s been lovely. Thank you so much. Good-bye.” 

Miss Hartwell climbed over the stile and started her journey across the 
fields, but Miss Agatha went home. As she went she sang. She was so glad 
to have Chisnall and to make him happy. 


He must stay for ever, all his life. If she died first she would leave some 
money for him. Suddenly, nothing else in the world mattered except that he 
should be happy. The village did not matter, with its small excitements. Its 
quarrels, its loves and hates. It was of no consequence. The village could 
get on all very well by itself. Mrs. Polcombe would not rely on her for help 
at all. She could get plenty of help from Miss Hartwell. Of course that was 
the kind of woman Miss Hartwell really was. 

But Chisnall must be her work, and her joy.... She would make him so 
happy. His eyes would shine.... 

In the joy of her conception, she began to run. 

“Lor,” said old Greene, seeing her from the potting shed, “There’s a gal 
for yer. She grow younger every day. Fact she do!” 

But the dumb man saw nothing strange in her running. Perhaps she was 
being chased? 


CHAPTER TEN 


OW all her days were given to Chisnall and so, indirectly, to her 
garden which she came to love as a mother loves the things belonging 
to and associated with her children. For Chisnall was her child. 

On him she showered such wealth of affection as had been imprisoned in 
her heart for years. And the love she gave was the love one holds for small 
defenceless things, as animals which look to us for food and shelter: and 
flowers which are altogether helpless ... but most for children, formed by 
the union of our bodies and nurtured by the works and the benefits of our 
hands. 

Because her love had lain dormant for so long and, because she had had 
no children and the time of child bearing was now long passed over, she felt 
her very bowels yearning within her, as it were with a deadly complaining, 
to give this man happiness and to earn his love ... and he helped her, being 
so much less as well as so much more than a child, for in his mind there 
was no room for cunning nor scheming and no room for plotting as to how 
he might get the most out of her, seeing that she gave him all things and in 
return asked only for his trust. 


She did not give him presents, knowing that such would arouse his 
suspicions; but, liberally she showered on him that peace and rest which he 
needed: the balm of refreshment of which religions speak. 

All other things departed into the background of existence. The things 
which hitherto she had considered important became negligible, of no 
account, things which might be taken up by anyone having a superfluity of 
time and money. 

She went to no meetings now. Women’s Institutes and village concerts 
were unable to tear her away from her schemes and her plans and her lavish 
affection for the dumb man. 

Here, she felt, here is something bigger and finer and more 
comprehensive than anything which I have yet done. Here 1s the instruction 
of a human being and, with the instruction, the bestowal on that being of 
peace and tranquillity. I must measure my success, not by the weight of his 


body as mothers do, but by the lifting of the weight that lies on his spirit. 
And I must look in his eyes to watch the weight lift. 

Daily she went into the garden and showed him which were the weeds 
and which were the flowers, so that he did not uproot the wrong ones.... 
But, although she struggled with him, it seemed as though his mind could 
not grasp nor his eyes see the essential difference between flowers and 
weeds. Dandelions were Miss Agatha’s great worry. There were so many of 
them in the garden where there had been none before, and, when she began 
to pull them out there came into his eyes a look of infinite sorrow as 


though a dying man were setting out on the last journey. 

And she could not make him uproot the dandelions. He would do it for a 
little, while she was watching him, but, as soon as her back was turned, he 
would leave them and go to something else. 

He was like a child in so many other ways too. Like a child in his love 
for and fear of fire. It seemed he could not watch the flames for long 
enough, but he dared not approach them, standing a few yards away, not 
offering to help old Greene as he fed the greed of the fire. 

She wondered why he was like this.... And she wanted to discover the 
reason. Trace it down ... to its roots and eradicate it.... But there was a door 
of defence in his mind past which she could never go. He seemed to shut 
himself in, to imprison himself, telling those who dared to approach, but 
warning them that they would discover nothing. 

And the mother love which was tender in her yearned to comfort him.... 
He had suffered. She, she was convinced now, had never suffered, though 
only, recently she had been thinking of her own mother with hate and 
loathing because her own mother had shut her in and made her unhappy. 
But better, far better to have had a mother than to be one of the motherless 
ones of the earth. 

In the village they spoke strangely of her. Old Miss Green, they said, had 
really gone off her head this time. A pity it was, a great pity, but, there, 
what would you be expecting when she took into her house a mad devil like 
she had? Why, his screamings and his 


ravings would be enough to upset a doctor hisself, and what chance indeed 
had an old woman with him? Mad she must be to take him in at all. Mad 


with the loneliness. And her mother’s tyranny. 

And if she was mad what right in the world had she to endanger their 
lives by harbouring such a ruffian? And they began to hate her. 

They closed their doors to her if she came through the village and they 
looked at her insolently. “You crazy old varmint,” their eyes said, “away 
with ye afore we’re all murdered in our beds.” And they whispered among 
themselves as how someone should be doing something about it all. The 
Rector. Or the Poor Law man himself. But no one moved, for Miss Agatha 
lived in her own house and was peaceable. 

The children forgot that she had been kind to them and they came to her 
gates singing a wild song that some big girl had made up, singing a song of 
a woman’s love for a dumb man.... They never saw the dumb man, for he 
worked on the other side of the house, where there was a wall round the 
garden with glass on the top, but they sang all the same, more and more 
loudly and fearlessly. “Old Miss Green.... Old Miss Green,” they sang to 
the tune of “Three Blind Mice.” 

But, probable it is, that Miss Green never heard them, being obsessed 
with her child, who was deaf and dumb.... 

They tried in the village to get her to interest herself in other things, in 
their whist drives and social parties and one thing and another, but she said, 
“There’s no time. I am busy. Here is a cheque.” 


And they went away, rejoicing at the size of the cheque. 

But it happened one day that the dumb man was working in the front of 
the house near to the gate which led to the main road. He was alone as he 
worked for Miss Agatha had gone into the house to speak to Cook, and old 
Greene was busy tending his cucumber frames away at the back. And, as he 
worked, he sang in his heart some song of spring and the flowers and the 
cedars and scents of the garden. The children were all in school, so there 
was no one to disturb him, no one to molest him, to hurl stones and mud at 
him, till his clothes were bespattered and his cheeks cut.... He sang 
therefore quietly to himself. And no one heard him.... 

Now there came along the road towards the village a steam tractor, with 
an engine with belching chimney which rattled and groaned as it 
approached. But the dumb man heard no sound and it seemed to him to 
come quietly, moving silently as a snake so that he watched fascinated. And 
the men on the engine saw the dumb man watching them and they cried, 


“Here we will have some fun, we will torment the dumb man until he 
screams aloud with his strange cry”.... And they grinned to themselves.... 

And the dumb man watched, and, watching, he saw the evil in their faces 
which proclaimed their intention, so that he shivered with fear and 
humiliation and dumb hate, but he could not move, because of the 
fascination of the engine. 

And there came towards the engine moving from the village, a Suffolk 
stallion, more beautiful than any horse, 


who walked proudly, arching his neck and flinging his head from side to 
side, so that he spattered the road with spittle. Very beautiful he was as he 
approached and he walked as a king among men that fears no man, being 
proud in his own strength, certain of his own might.... There walked a man 
at his head, by the side of the man there walked a boy as it were eight years 
old. 

The stallion paused and stammered in his walk when he saw the engine, 
but he moved forward snorting slightly and flinging his spittle from side to 
side of the road. 

“Whoa!” said the man leading him. “Whoa! Whoa!” 

But the men on the engine did not notice the stallion, being obsessed 
with their plan to torment the dumb man. But Chisnall saw the stallion 
approach and his whole being cried within himself at the strength and the 
might of the stallion.... He watched him admiringly, watched the ripples of 
the smooth skin on his hind quarters, and the magnificent spread of his 
back, and his arching glossy neck and he saw too the look of fear in the 
stallion’s eyes and his quivering nostrils: the look of fear which a strong 
man wears when at last he meets a stronger than he. He saw the stallion 
stop in his proud walk, saw him hesitate and his head flung up and his 
beautiful, sensitive nostrils quiver, and he saw the man at his head give a 
pull at the rein by which he led him. 

A stone struck him on the shoulder, but he paid no heed to it, being 
altogether taken up by the wonder of the stallion and the engine.... And the 
stallion 


appeared to him to be stronger and more beautiful than anything he had 
ever seen. The back and the hind quarters and the arching back and the 


good folds of flesh and muscle which hung between his forelegs. The 
strength of the legs themselves fascinated him most.... The strength of the 
legs and the deep chest and the small belly. 

How beautiful, his heart cried, how beautiful. More beautiful than the 
engine because, although that is wonderful, this animal quivers and pulsates 
with life.... And the engine has no life. 

More stones and clods of mud struck him and he turned to the men with 
bewilderment, because it was months now since men had ill used him and 
he had begun to forget his past fears.... But, slowly now, the old look of his 
eyes returned, slowly he forgot that he was an ordinary man, and he began 
to remember that he was dumb and that there was some strange difference 
between himself and other people which made them mock and jeer at him. 

He opened his mouth in his despair.... All the work of months was 
wasted, the dream of peace shattered, the normality to which he had 
returned was sent flying to the corners of the world.... Everything was gone 
and the man did what all men do in great trouble: he cried aloud in his 
distress. A queer, rending sound which was not human and not quite beast- 
like, a cry which proclaimed that his heart was breaking again and all the 
old horror of his life had returned. 

The men laughed. Their plan had succeeded. They would have much fun 
and they pelted the dumb man with renewed vigour. 


At first he did nothing, after that one cry it seemed that all his vitality 
was sapped and that he would suffer in silence their unimaginative brutality. 
He was waiting for something which he knew would come to him. Groping 
in his mind for something that he had almost forgotten.... 

Then it returned.... Lights rushed before his eyes.... There were howling 
noises in his head.... There were devils tormenting him, and his old hate 
and fear returned to him. His eyes narrowed again till they were but slits out 
of which he peered with incredible malignancy. His breath came in short 
gasps and his body heaved with indignation. Then, suddenly, his limbs 
moved and he hurled himself through the hedge at the engine as though he 
would strike it with his fists and batter it to pieces.... 

And the engine kept on its slow, snakelike way.... But the sudden 
appearance of the dumb man through the hedge, coupled with the presence 
of the snorting, rattling engine sent the stallion into a madman’s world of 
flying hoofs and tossing mane. 


It pulled away from the man who led it. With one toss of its head it was 
free and, turning round, knocking over man and boy, started to gallop in the 
direction whence it had come. 

The men on the engine stopped their game when they saw the stallion, 
but the dumb man saw nothing save the red angry lights before his eyes and 
the men, his enemies, whom he would kill. 

And the boy whom the stallion had knocked over lay on the ground. 


Right at the engine the dumb man rushed as though he would batter it to 
pieces with his own two fists ... as though he must see its entrails lying on 
the ground ... and its body torn and mangled. 

The men shouted at him, but he could not hear them.... Then the engine 
stopped.... The big wheel on it stopped going round, the snakelike progress 
was arrested, and, with the stopping, something else stopped in the man’s 
brain.... The lights were dimmed.... There was no more hate ... because 
there was no time to hate now. The engine was still and, consequently, his 
mind argued, the men on the engine were still. They were no longer his 
enemies. 

Bewildered at the suddenness of the change he stood in the road looking 
around him.... The men came down from the engine.... Perhaps they would 
attack him? Perhaps he should fight? But now he did not wish to fight, he 
wanted only peace, to stand and watch the stallion as it reared and pranced 
on Miss Agatha’s lawn. 

It was beautiful there with its chestnut coat and its strength and its wild, 
wild eyes ... and something for which the dumb man knew no name, but 
which was its sex ... not the greater sex which is all embracing, but the 
lesser primeval passion, which may be lust. 

Three men were trying to catch the stallion, three men who danced and 
moved always just out of reach of its heels. ... It was exciting watching 
them, and nothing on earth must allow them to catch the horse. He knew 
that. That the horse must be free for ever and ever, that it was beautiful and 
that the men who 


went chasing it so clumsily were ugly and mis-shapen and deformed: and 
he thought how lovely things must always be protected from ugliness. 


So he screamed aloud with his wild noise, trying to frighten the beast, to 
warn it of the approach of its enemies, so that it would get away.... The 
stallion heard the scream and it reared itself in terror for the wild exultation 
and excitement that there was in it. And it raced round and round the 
garden, a flashing vision of flying hoofs and arching neck and scattered 
turf. 

The men pursued it warily, but they swore to themselves at the dumb 
man, because, after all, he was having the laugh on them. They swore that 
they would pay him out, by God, they would.... 

They cornered the stallion in between two walls and slowly they 
approached him, fearfully, and dreading him lest he make a sudden dash 
forward and they be trampled underfoot. In that moment they were very 
courageous, facing what might be death, but the dumb man did not know 
this; he only felt infinite sorrow, because beauty was about to be trapped by 
ugliness. 

Tears fell from his eyes on to his beard, but he did not scream again, 
because the first wild thrill had left him.... 

They had the stallion ... they led it away, through the gate, past the dumb 
man. They shook their fists at him, but he did not mind. He stretched out his 
hand and touched the stallion. It felt strong. There were ripples of muscle 
under its skin. A new strength came to Chisnall, he felt it coursing through 
his veins: 


the crude animal strength of the stallion, a crude sexual passion. 

Then he saw the boy who had walked so happily beside the stallion.... 
He lay now very still, in the road. So still. ... So still with the terrible 
stillness of death.... And where his face had been there was nothing but a 
bloody mess.... And the dumb man shrieked with joy.... 

A boy was killed! A boy! A boy! That which he had wanted to kill all his 
life! And the stallion had killed it! A boy! A boy! He ran to the stallion, 
holding it, letting the crude, wild, animal strength into him, sucking strength 
and lust from the horse, clutching it round its neck, its forelegs, touching its 
chest, its belly.... 

The horse took no notice. ... It was tired.... The excitement was over.... 
The fear was passed. Maybe, it felt some virtue leaving itself and entering 
into the man—some virtue as in its mating to a mare. 


And the dumb man rejoiced with a savage glee at the death of the boy 
and at the molten fire which was entering into his body. 

So small the boy looked. ... So small and white, and that great splash of 
blood. His father was kneeling by him now.... Weeping.... My boy.... My 
boy.... But the dumb man was rejoicing. The stallion had killed the boy. 
There was an affinity between them, between man and horse; an affinity or 
desired fulfilment. 

He felt himself nearer to the horse than to any human being, 


Suddenly he realised that they were alone, that the men had carried the 
boy into the house, all three of them, forgetting himself and the horse in 
their trouble. 

Then, in solitude, he gave himself up to his love for the animal and for 
the strength and the sex of it.... He crooned to it, making terrible dumb 
noises, and he kissed its head and its chest and its belly, and in the kisses he 
became one with it, letting its being flow into his being like a stream of 
molten metal. 

Oh I beautiful body, his heart cried, and his own body became the bearer 
of all the crude animal strength and desire and cruder sex which was in the 
horse.... 

When the men came out of the house he left the horse and went into the 
garden. He wanted to be alone with his secret, the secret he shared with the 
horse, but, more than loneliness, he wanted to see their victim, for he had 
come to regard the boy as the victim of both of them. He went round to the 
back-door and entered the kitchen. 

There was no one there.... Very quietly, but not secretly, having no fear 
of discovery, he passed into the front of the house. Some instinct led him to 
the dining-room, where the boy’s body was laid. 

He pushed open the door.... The room seemed full of people ... Miss 
Agatha, Cook, Annie, old Greene, and a strange shabby man who was 
bending over the still, cold body of the boy.... And, suddenly, he knew he 
could not stay here, that his secret was a guilty one, that all these other 
people were thinking of how the child had been laughing and singing and 
running by his father’s side not half an hour before ... and that they were 
lamenting.... 


He was an outcast, a pariah, one who rejoiced over the death of a child, 
who had more part in the strength of a horse than in the mind and heart of a 
man.... And he crept away sorrowfully, but he kept his secret and treasured 
it. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


HE death of the small child struck Miss Agatha a blow that was almost 

physical in its violence.... She had seen so little of death in the whole 
seventy- two years of her life, and those people whom she had once known 
and who were now dead had all died at a ripe age. 

She could not remember her father’s death now, but even he had been a 
man of forty or more who, before he departed, had had time to do some of 
those things which he had planned. His life had not been altogether 
wasted.... Her mother, of course, and the village people had all lived to 
great ages, seventy, eighty, even ninety. 

It was unnatural to die young, having accomplished nothing, only having 
lived long enough to shed a few tears, to laugh at a few jokes, to make a 
few friends ... unnatural. Not even the War had been as unnatural as that. 
There had been reason in the War, she was sure of that, even if the reason 
was only the blindness of hate. But it had been more than that. The men in 
the War had been killed for a definite purpose, but whether the purpose 
itself was worth the slaughter one did not enquire.... Most probably not. 

But this child.... His death was simply colossal, 


staggering waste: the same kind of waste which cats and dogs must know 
when their kittens and puppies were drowned. 

There had been so much travail, the labour of bearing the child, the pain, 
illness, the approach so close to death that one could almost see into the 
Other Side: and then the miraculous escape, the sudden closing of the doors 
which had been opening, the as-sudden renewed interest in things round 
one and, most of all, in the new being.... The rejoicings of birth, the 
congratulation, the enrolment into the Church, plans for the future, for 
school days, after school, away into the future, the distant future when the 
child would marry, beget children, have a house of his own, suffer in 
himself and his children.... 

What did it matter, she asked, whether the child was one, as this child 
had been, whom unseeing people might say had no future? The suffering 
would have been the same, the travail, the labour to buy bread, to provide 


clothing, to keep a roof over one; these things did not change. They 
remained static no matter into what home the child was born. 

And the future? There had been a great future for him? Yes, a great 
future in which the important things and the eternal things would have 
played the great part. Already there were those in the village who would 
miss his laughter: and, already, there were those who were reproaching 
themselves for the punishments they had inflicted on him: his parents, 
schoolmasters, older brothers and sisters.... But, luckily, they could not see 
into the future, because they had never begun to think of it. It remained for 
them something which 


could not alter, they were so sure of it: the same things would happen to 
their children as had happened to them. They could not see how the dead 
child had lost the eternal things, the flowers and the sunsets and the 
branches of the elm trees.... Had lost the fruit blossom, pear and cherry and 
apple: and the spring flowers, daffodils and tulips, and the brave colours of 
cottage geraniums. These things the child had lost and, luckily, for the 
peace of the world, no one counted them dear nor realized their true worth, 
nor bowed in mute adoration to them. 

Because they were eternal, people regarded them as valueless, being sure 
of their recurrence: and, because they died every day, people forgot their 
eternity, saying blandly that God was eternal and the life to come was 
eternal. 

But Miss Agatha wondered if it were all true ... this eternity ... was it 
true, or, if it was true, did one desire it? Would not the slain child have 
preferred a few more years of wild childish laughter, a few more sheddings 
of the bitter tears of childhood to a life in Eternity? Would not his parents 
have been better pleased to have been allowed to watch through his 
childhood and his adolescence rather than live in the assurance that one day 
they would meet again in some other land? 

She had never called herself a religious woman, although she had gone 
regularly to Church. Religion had not worried her. At first she had had an 
implicit faith in God. She had never wondered who God was, what He was, 
Spirit or Matter or Chemical Substance. God was God. 


She had believed in Jesus Christ, because no one of her day and 
upbringing had doubted Him. A few notorious cranks, Charles Darwin, that 
dreadful Brad- laugh had said wild, unreasonable, blasphemous things, but 
Miss Agatha had paid no heed, had had no desire to listen, having been 
happy in her own acceptance of the maxim “God is God.” 

But there had been times when she had doubted, not always consciously, 
but with a kind of secret indifference as though it did not much matter, one 
way or the other, but that inevitably she was on the side of the Angels. 

Things seemed to conspire together, like discontented men, ready to plot 
a revolution, so that at a given moment they appeared in massed formation 
asking wearisome, inconsiderate questions, letting loose uncontrolled trains 
of thought. In the War, she knew, many people had thrown God aside, 
saying, “He cannot exist, or if He does exist He must be evil as He does 
nothing to stop this slaughter.” But the War had been too remote from her to 
make much difference. Only once had she tried to enter into 1t when she had 
worn men’s trousers and gone out into the garden to dig, but her mother had 
stopped that.... She had knitted socks, had had ration-cards, had watched 
her mother presenting white feathers to unhappy young men. She had heard 
sometimes guns being fired at Harwich. There had been an air-raid over 
Hasham and bombs dropped and armies of sight-seers going to pick up 
fragments of the bombs. There had been a prisoners-of-war camp at the 
Union where Chisnall had been brought up. She had seen the prisoners.... 
They looked much like ordinary men. 


She had spoken to one or two of them, before she had been warned not to, 
but they had seemed quiet, decent, intelligent men. They had hated the War 
as the English soldiers had hated it.... Surely they could not have been the 
devils incarnate her mother and Lady Thwaites had said they were? But she 
had not entered into the War.... She had hardly felt 1t round her. After it was 
over, when people spoke of their war work, or of their sock-knitting, or of 
their semi-starvation on ration-cards she had never agreed with them, 
knowing that they were lying: that really, so long as they were in England, 
they had enjoyed the War, women especially, because it had given them 
some kind of emancipation. 

But, for all that, there had been a terrible war. Miss Agatha knew that 
just as well as she knew that ration ticket holders and sock knitters and 


hysterical women had had no more part in it than herself. That it had 
approached them no more nearly than it had approached her. 

It was when it was all over that she felt the real horror of the thing 
entering her soul.... When there were crippled men and blinded men and 
men unable to walk: when there came round to the village men selling 
brushes and tooth paste and writing-pads and bootlaces; then the War 
approached her nearly like a phantom of the horror of disease which we 
hold from us all day, but which engulfs us with the approach of night. 

It came near to her, not through what the men said, for they said very 
little, trying to forget, but through their eyes, and the pain and the fear 
which still lurked therein.... Then she knew how war was terrible.... 


The child’s death had been terrible in the same way, only it had smitten 
her more severely, approaching her more nearly in the sense of desolation 
and waste. 

She went for walks alone. She even went to Hasham in her pony-cart, 
calling on people to whom she had not spoken for months and years, 
because she must cleanse her mind from the image of that tiny, still, so 
helpless body which had lain in her dining-room. 

She could not eat in that room now; it seemed a dishonour to the dead, as 
though she was feasting in a death chamber. The small, still body would 
appear before her.... 

She told herself she was a coward, that death approached and finally 
carried off everybody, but she did not believe it.... She had been glad when 
her own mother had died, having seen in her mother’s death her own 
freedom bursting on her like a star, not realizing her own dependency on 
her mother who steadily sucked at her vital.ty. But her mother’s death had 
not been a catastrophe.... They had expected, awaited, hoped for it for so 
long. 

But young things should not die.... Should not be wasted. 

Perhaps, she thought, Chisnall will understand. Perhaps when one has 
suffered as he has suffered one will be able to see things in their nght 
perspective and not thrown into the violent, harrowing, cinematographic 
relief which is depicted for me.... 

But he was different now. He seemed elevated, lifted out of himself, 
lifted into a new world where there was purpose and strength and where he 
had found his manhood. 


She could not understand him: had he not seen even more of the horrible 
thing than she had? Did they not even say that it was all his fault that the 
stallion had run away and killed the child? His fault, because he had been 
the one to frighten the stallion by jumping through the hedge.... And yet he 
was pleased and happy, entering on a new life which was full and 
purposeful, having some meaning. 

She would approach him in the garden, trying to re-establish their 
contact which had been so splendid, so great a thing when first she had 
touched the chords on which they could play in harmony, but now there was 
a barrier between them, a barrier which Chisnall held in place, like some 
wall with glass on the top, so that she could not scale it. 

And he sang nowadays ... but not the silent singing which he had known 
in his heart. A new singing it was which she heard and which everyone in 
the house heard; a cracked, slobbering, horrible noise like a blasphemy. 

She wondered if he were happy still and she knew he was, only his 
happiness now was a positive thing as though he had set out to accomplish 
something and had done it. His old happiness had been quiet, resulting from 
a state of being, contemplative, embellished with peace. 

They said in the village that he ought to be put away. That it was his 
fault the child was dead, that he was no better than a murderer, and Miss 
Agatha, his accomplice, because she harboured him. She knew what they 
said, but she paid no heed, for hadn’t old Greene found the clods of earth 
and the stones on the lawn which the 


engine-drivers had thrown at him? If he had been mad, then it was because 
they had maddened him, sent him out of his tottering wits into some 
demoniacal world of phantoms and ghosts. 

He was sane enough now, she told herself, sane enough now. 

But oh, the hopelessness and the helplessness of life! The helplessness of 
that still, small body! The helplessness of the weeping, gesticulating father! 
The helplessness of them all as they stood round, wondering what they 
could do to alleviate the burden, knowing their own powerlessness. 

And the helplessness of all the panoply and systematic upholding of the 
horror of death! The inquest and the crowded room in the inn, and the tired, 
uninterested, unsympathetic coroner who had seen so many dead bodies, so 


many weeping relatives, so many stricken families! And the calm, 
unimpassioned testimony of the doctor! And the self-sufficient pride of the 
police constable I And the hurried, whispering, uncomfortable witnesses! 
Even her own muttered words I How helpless and inadequate they had all 
been! 

What did it matter what they said at an inquest? Could their words 
restore life to the small dead body, as a Christ or a Paul would have restored 
life, or lift the heavy cloud that lay on so many hearts? They were 
powerless: powerless ... and their very inability to move made their anxiety 
to do something the more vain and the more pathetic. 

She felt as though she were imprisoned by a high wall, as though there 
were iron-bars to her soul.... She 


wanted to understand something, to get out into a world where there would 
be people who would understand.... She was surrounded by mystery, 
imprisoned. She dared not move lest she step forth into the mystery, and it 
swallow her up completely.... 

There was the mystery of death and the mystery of creation. The death of 
a child, begotten and borne with such care and love and travail, and then 
wasted ... and there was the mystery of the dumb man who seemed 
fulfilled, meaningful now that he had approached and seen death. 

Oh, what was the solution to these mysteries? Was it that God laughed? 
Or was it that the whole of the world understood and was laughing at her, 
because she could not understand? 

And, suddenly, she did not want to understand.... She felt that there were 
some things towards which one should not approach too nearly.... Things 
which one must accept or reject, but of which one did not question the 
meaning, because to understand would be to lose sanity or balance or 
common-sense or whatever it was that made fife bearable. 

God was God ... and if God was God then God was good and Love ... 
and there was, could be no argument.... There could be no understanding 
because of the magnitude, infinity even of the mystery; because it was all- 
whelming and all-covering. 

When she walked in the meadows now, she knew that she had needed 
only to continue as she had been, with one to care for as she had cared for 
her mother and there would have been happiness for her, and solution and 
salvation.... She must give all she had to her 


dumb man for he had been sent by God to be her meaning, her fulfilment, 
the perfecting of all that she should be.... And she must not worry because 
of the look in his eyes. 

He was greater than herself having found comprehension, for did not his 
eyes show that? She could not comprehend, things being too unequal. I, she 
thought, am a child. I have been a child all my life, but now I must be a 
mother ... and I must spoil my child.... I must let him do what he wants to 
do.... 

And, in her relief, she gathered the wild flowers in the fields and carried 
them home, until the villagers knew in their hearts that she was mad, for 
what country woman treasures wild flowers which grow in profusion? 

And now Chisnall wanted to please her, to give her tilings, all the gifts 
he could collect he wanted to give her.... He brought her roses, late autumn 
roses, from the garden; and he collected the honey from the hives, before it 
was due, that she might have it earlier than other people.... He felt strong, 
strong with a new strength: the strength which a boy knows when he finds 
that he is a man: but with the arrival and the acknowledgment of that new 
strength there comes to the boy a new loveliness and a new humility as one 
who should say, “Whence is this that my Lord should come to me?” 

He wanted now to display his strength like a child in the lifting of 
weights and the performing of prodigious tasks, so that old Greene felt the 
lightening of the labour of the garden and blessed him for it. 

But within him, deep within him, he was happy with the tense uplifted 
emotion of the fulfilled, and yet not 


altogether happy; some part of him wanting a thing which was not yet clear 
to him, but would one day shine with strange brightness.... 

He did not consciously erect the wall between himself and Miss Agatha, 
but he feared that his new strength must be kept a secret, and he trembled 
lest it and its source be discovered. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


N August and September all the village worked at the harvesting. Early 
I in the morning the sound of the reapers began and the village emptied 
itself of every man and boy old enough to lift a pitchfork. Even the school 
children spent their holidays in the fields riding the patient horses whom 
they goaded into restiveness. 

Sometimes Miss Agatha went into the fields, because she loved to watch 
the yellow corn falling in a neat line as the reaper passed through it.... No 
one took any notice of her. Old Miss Green, they thought, she’s mad. Leave 
her alone. Better not cross her. But some of the children shouted at her and 
then hid behind the sheaves of corn. “Old Miss Green,” they screamed, 
“Old Miss Green,” to the tune of “Three Blind Mice.” She did not pay any 
heed to them. She thought, “Children have lost their manners nowadays. It 
can’t be helped.” 

And the corn, and the straining, sweating horses and the raucous, yet 
musical shouts of the men filled her with joy and excitement. There would 
be the Harvest Home Festival soon.... “We plough the fields and scatter.” 
That would be good; she looked forward to the Harvest Home. 

She wished that Chisnall could come into the fields 


with her, but she dared not take him. The children would shout at him, and 
laugh at him and perhaps throw stones. He might go mad and hurt one of 
them. Better to leave him at home. 

But, before the reapers began going round the small square of corn left 
standing in the middle of the field, she would leave and go home, for that 
small square housed the rabbits which had lived so happily for a year, 
robbing the farmers of their produce. Always, when the end of the reaping 
of one field came in sight all kinds of strange people appeared; men who 
never worked, women with handkerchiefs over their heads, boys and girls 
laughing and shouting with a harsh, sensual laughter. And they all bore 
sticks and came accompanied by dogs.... Strange, ugly dogs, which looked 
half starved and cringed at the feet of their owners: having raw marks round 
their necks where collars had been, when they were chained in back yards. 


And when they barked their barking was hoarse, as though their voices 
were all used up. 

She knew what would happen, though, nowadays she did not stay to see 
it. She knew that, at the last, the rabbits would rush out and the dogs would 
race after them, killing them with one snap of the jaws. And the men, 
women and children would chase the rabbits, waving their sticks, shouting 
cruelly; with all the excitement of brutality, as they struck them on the head, 
scattering their brains, killing them, stunning them. 

Sometimes a rabbit would have his legs chopped off by the reapers and 
he would be screaming in pain till a dog killed him, but no one would take 
any notice, 


no one would shed a tear. They would laugh a little as they gathered him up 
and threw him into a sack, but they would not think of his suffering. 

It was fiendish, all the suffering and the evil in the world. All the blind, 
dumb animal suffering which man permitted and fostered and encouraged. 
And everyone took part in it. Rich men did not torment the rabbits, but they 
hunted the foxes. Parsons did not go striking rats on the head with a stick, 
but they shot and wounded beautiful pheasants which crept away to die. 
Ladies did not plunge knives into the throats of pigs in a butcher’s 
slaughter-house, but they hunted the stag. All the dumb animal creation 
groaned in its travail together. 

There was cub-hunting now. It began when the fields were cleared from 
the harvest and the chances of the little foxes’ escape were halved or 
quartered. Then ladies and gentlemen, sportsmen all, rode out in the early 
morning to break up the foxes. Gaunt keepers sent word to them, a half- 
dozen wee cubs in this wood; four others in that one; and the young hounds 
were taken out, half-starved, and taught to be ferocious and murderous and 
given their first taste of blood. 

There was a meet of the cub-hounds at the Place at 7 o’clock one 
morning and the whole village turned out to see the sport. But Miss Agatha 
did not go. She knew there was a meet, that there was one at the Place at the 
beginning of the season every year, but she never went to it. 

She was having breakfast when the commotion began outside, and she 
ran to her window to see what was happening. 


But there was nothing to be seen, only the strange, wild howling of a 
mob of people and the far-away sound of hounds baying. Chisnall stood 
there with a spade in has hand, leaning on the spade, looking over the 
hedge. He could hear nothing. There was nothing for him to see, but 
somehow the excitement in the air must have communicated itself to 
himself. 

She waited. 

And then a fluffy baby thing came toppling through the hedge and 
hurrying across the lawn. It did not run. Too young for that. Such a baby, 
she thought, such a baby, like a wee fluffy kitten; and she wanted to hold it 
to her, to caress it, protect it. Surely all these brave men and women on 
horse-back could not be after this kitten of a thing? Surely all those hounds 
were not tracking it down by its tell-tale scent? 

It sat down in the middle of the lawn and its face was all puzzled and 
not-understanding. It licked itself where there was dust on its fluffy coat. 
Like a kitten. 

It must not be killed. It must not be killed. Her heart beat within her, 
faster and faster. Why, oh, why did not Chisnall do something instead of 
standing there watching the cub as though he loved it. If he loved it, he 
must save it. 

She forgot he was deaf and she called to him, foolish words, which she 
did not hear herself, “Save it— Save it.” 

But the man only stared at the cub caressingly and the cub continued 
licking itself, sometimes looking at the man as though it wondered what 
kind of a giant he was. 


She ran out into the garden. Her heart beating and crashing against her 
side. Oh, God, she thought, I must be careful. I’m getting old. I’m getting 
old. Why do I wear these long skirts? I can’t run. I can’t run. 

And then there was the baying of the hounds in her ears and the bursting 
of the hedge as they came through. Such puppies, they looked, harmless, 
playful, but men had taught them cruelty. They were hungry, not having 
tasted food for twenty-four hours. Oh, the cub! The cub! The kitten! 

She ran across the lawn, trying to race the hounds. Why didn’t Chisnall 
move. Why? Why? 

But the man stood still. She was there before the hounds. She held the 
cub, the wee cub in her arms, but it jumped away, terrified. 


“Stop them! Stop them,” she screamed at the dumb man, but he only 
smiled and the light in his eyes was as though he were partaking in the 
celebration of a sacrament. 

Then men and women and horses were ploughing over the lawn. Men 
and women and children in the road, watching ... and the cub disappeared 
... and the hounds rushed at the bushes, tearing her garden to pieces. 

There it was, there was the cub. ... It appeared again, scampering away 
like a small piece of fluff, like a kitten. Then it stood still. It turned round 
and stared at the hounds, and its tiny animal face was human in its 
bewilderment. 

They were on it now. There was a scream. And she heard surprise and 
indignation and infinite terror in the scream, and the savage snarling of 
dogs. 


The cub was dead, she supposed dully. The cub was dead and the people 
were happy. The men and women who had come to see it killed had had 
what they wanted. 

A horn was blowing now. They were saluting its spirit as it passed over 
to the other side. Did fox-cubs have spirits? She wondered. Why not? Why 
not? 

And then she ran indoors weeping. Little cub! Little cub! All fluffiness 
and mischief... 

She did not heed the people who came to the house, apologising for the 
mess. She would not see them, nor listen to their apologies. They were 
murderers ... murderers. They should be hanged as all murderers of men 
were hanged. 

Little cub! 

Such a baby I she thought, not long since you drank of your mother’s 
milk. Not long since you played in a dark, lined burrow with your brothers 
and sisters. Not long since you watched the rising of the moon. Only this 
morning you were secure.... And you never knew till the harvest that they 
wanted your blood. You never knew. 

The brave men and women were riding away now. She wanted to curse 
at them, to spit, to revile them. 

Frantically she ran to the window; “Murderers!” she cried. “Murderers.” 

But they laughed to each other. “She’s mad,” they said. “Quite mad. Poor 
old lady.” 


She went back to her breakfast, but she could eat nothing now. She had 
no appetite. 
Chisnall leaned on his spade in the garden. He was 


ecstatically happy. He had loved the cub, and the cub had died. He knew he 
might have saved it, if he had hurried, put it into the tool-shed or the 
conservatory. But the cub was not to be saved. It was to receive the great 
gift. It was to die. To receive the baptism of blood. 

If he had saved it, it would only have lived to be tormented again and 
again until at last they got it and killed it. 

He knew that he had done right. He had given it a great gift, as though he 
were a God, he had given it the greatest gift in his bestowal. 

Now it would suffer no more. It had left no body to be mutilated. It had 
vanished completely out of the world as though it had never been. 

But it had been. He had seen it, had been the bestower of grace and 
infinite beatitude on it. He had watched its baptism, had seen the blood. 

He was drowsy with happiness now, because the cub had gone into the 
beyond, which there must be. The Cub and the Boy ... both young, both 
laughing, both innocent and having had no time to suffer, and he had given 
them the grace. 

Far away, over the fields, he imagined the baying of hounds and the 
huntsman’s horn. The thundering hoofs, and, in sight of them all, tumbling 
over itself in its ecstasy of excitement another fluffy ball that was a cub. 

All lovely things must die, he thought, all things to attain their real 
loveliness must pass into the beyond of mankind and die, becoming only 
things in the memory. 


He bent over his spade. He knew that Miss Agatha had wanted him to 
save the cub, but she did not understand.... She did not understand. She was 
good and gentle and she was more tender than anyone in the world but she 
could not understand that all things only lived so that the great entry into 
the death state, the stillness, the Nothing could be accomplished. 

But he knew that only lovely things entered into the Nothing. Only little 
fluffy things like cubs and wee rabbits and little naked birds which boys 
tramped underfoot. But she was lovely, more lovely than anyone else in the 
world, and she had been good to him. Digging, he determined to show her 


his gratitude.... She too should go into the stillness, into the Nothing. She 
would have no more wild emotions, no more tears and sorrows and no more 
worries. She should not be laughed at and scorned by people as he had seen 
her. 

Her white flesh should become whiter in stillness. And her blood should 
appear red against the whiteness. At the time of the snow was the time 
when she should die; at the time of the snow and the holly and the starving 
birds which he killed so mercifully, sending them out so that they would 
need never more to search for food and rear young and see their young 
trampled to death. 

And Annie too should enter into the stillness. Annie who worked in the 
kitchen and who smiled at him and whose eyes danced and who gave him 
good food. For he loved Annie.... And, before she died, she should know 
his love. Not the foolish, unknowing, unrecognised love of the schoolboy, 
but the wild fierce 


love of a man. The emotion which staggered one, and hurt one, which for 
him had never been satisfied. 
He dug into the soil, and, as he dug, he saw the sharp edge of his spade, 
cutting away into the life of the earth, sending the earth into the stillness. 
And he sang now, but this time his singing had entered again into his 
heart and there was no sound, for everything in the world must be a part of 
the stillness. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


HE Rector has been at the killing of the fox-cub for it had happened on 
T the feast of St. Michael and all the Angels, when he had been returning 
from the Early Celebration. 

He hurried in the direction from which the shouts of men and the crying 
of hounds came. As he went he tried to persuade himself that the emotion 
he felt was clean: an excitement of the blood that was keen and stinging, 
something that belonged to manliness and good sportsmanship. He 
whispered over in his mind the names of the well-known, highly respected 
people whom he knew hunted and, by so doing, he gave himself a certain 
feeling of peace, the kind of feeling that one gets from the knowledge that 
one is in good company. 

Having obtained that feeling, and being so sure in his own mind of his 
own justness, he was able to hurry as fast as possible without any 
reproaches sounding within him. 

He had seen the fox-cub killed and had seen old Miss Agatha try to save 
it, had shrugged his shoulders. She was mad. What would you? And had 
hoped that she would not be able to rescue it successfully. 

But a wild black thing had lived within him. A thing that seemed like a 
black monkey and then like 


a vulture and then the tusks of a boar and the bloody knife of a butcher and 
a bloodhound’s crimsoned mouth. ... It had been something wild; 
something that was only born in him with the sound of the hounds baying, 
that was reborn with the sound of the huntsman’s horn. 

It has its counterpart in the minds of those people who can stand all night 
outside a prison gate, waiting for the black flag to be hoisted: in the minds 
of those who thrill and shudder when the judge puts on his black cap. ... It 
lives again in a man who takes a stick to a child: in the whipping block of 
some public schools: in reformatories; cats-o’-nine-tails; birch- rods; certain 
kinds of warfare.... 

It was the spirit of cruelty, physical cruelty, blood lust: still one of the 
most powerful things in the world, though not one millionth part as 
powerful as it has been. This lust has caused all religious persecutions, 


because all religions seem to have as their basis some mystery concerned 
with the physical substance of man: Body and Blood which becomes flesh 
and wine; which again, in its turn, becomes Body and Blood.... 

And the more highly spiritualised is man’s state of living so much the 
more does his lust for blood, his craving for physical pain inflicted on 
others flourish.... He becomes like Nero, Diocletian, all the early Saints and 
Fathers of the Church, Mary of England: the Valois Kings and certain of the 
Hapsburgs: all newly released slaves and, together with slaves, peasantries 
as France and Russia. Impotent men and women unable to bear children. In 
all of these there lives, more strongly than in other people, this 


lust for the shedding of blood. As though all potent men and women reach 
the zenith of their aspirations in the culminating moment of the love-act: so 
it is with the impotent who feel their whole life shuddering and writhing 
with inconceivable purpose and fulfilment as blood rushes from the throats 
of their victims. 

In their ears cries of torment are sweeter music than any we know, so 
that they can hold a mouse over a candle-flame till it screams in agony: so 
that they can lie at nights listening to the terror in the voices of rabbits held 
in snares. 

Although Mr. Polcombe had begotten children, his life had been spent 
largely in his study or in casting a line into still waters for the fish ... but, 
somehow, it seemed to him that he had missed things, missed his life, the 
happiness which most people had in their children, which, after all, is but 
the egoistic happiness of the creator.... But he had touched, seen at a 
distance, a more satisfying emotion, like the blind destructive passion of a 
child who smashes things, only greater than that, being the reasoned, 
methodical destruction by a man of living, sensitive beings. 

Ever since the day when he had seen the pig killed he had found himself 
longing for another excitement like that. He had wanted to walk into the 
yard of the butcher’s shop on other mornings when the early wind brought 
him the screams of terror. He had killed his own chickens himself, clumsily, 
taking infinite pleasure in watching their struggles, killing them one in front 
of the other, watching the effect the slaughter had on even their silly 
minds.... And the desire to destroy had grown. 


It had been easy to manufacture occasions when he could kill an animal. 
He bought rabbits to keep them for their fur. Chinchillas, Blue Beverans, 
and he killed them himself, secretly, with no one watching, in the stables: 
because, he said, it was cheaper than hiring a man.... He had found pretexts 
for beating his dog till the brute had run away.... He had discovered that his 
pony was lazy and he lashed it to a frenzied gallop. 

And out of all these things he drained the last drop of pleasure, but still 
he had no contentment. The pleasure must go on. The peak of enchantment 
must be reached again and again: and, eventually, one must stay there for 
ever. 

That was the only way in which salvation lay for him, the only means by 
which he could attain happiness, by reaching that peak and staying there in 
the splendour of his own dreams which were the colours of scarlet and 
black. 

He hated Miss Agatha now, because she had given refuge to the dumb 
man and had hidden him away from the villagers. Mr. Polcombe did not 
admit it, even to himself; because, perhaps, he was not aware of it, but he 
wanted more than anything else to have a human being to torment. 

And a rational human being.... Chisnall was hardly that. Miss Agatha, 
they said, was getting childish.... And these were the only two in the village 
who could be tormented. He dared not do anything himself, did not even 
know that he wanted something done, but he missed the boys and girls 
shrieking at Chisnall and, sub-consciously, he regretted 


it, feeling that it was an insult to the village that an old woman like Miss 
Agatha should be able to take away their idiot. 

The death of the fox-cub had been disappointing—only one shriek, no 
blood, a few greedy, cruel paws. There had been no sustained excitement, 
nothing which he had not seen done a dozen times before: and always 
better. But there ad been the excitement of watching Miss Agatha with the 
cub. How he had wished then that the hounds would tear her: her white 
flesh, her tender, delicate limbs.... Old and ready to die. ... She could have 
no better death than that. 

One morning he went into the woods. He could not work. Visions kept 
appearing to him. He thought at first that he was ill, that he was over 
excited. His blood-pressure, perhaps. He should go out. So he went to the 


woods. Some desire led him there, just as, years ago in other places, he had 
gone to other woods for peace and tranquillity. 

They closed him in, made him a prisoner, half terrified him, made him 
excited and happy in his fear. There was that about them which told him 
they had secrets from him which they would never render up.... But which 
whispered tantalising things and then ran away mocking. 

He began, as he walked in them, to see them for the first time as having a 
definite place in village life. Children were conceived in them, girls lost 
their virginity: young men felt the first mad wild impulses of sex in them.... 
People, villagers came to them with their loves. 


He began to imagine how they might affect a child who had been born in 
sin ... a child whose mother had been but a girl giving herself to some 
farm-lout. He thought how they would have known each other all their 
lives.... Their homes within a few hundred yards.... Their school days 
together, perhaps in the same class.... Sitting near one another, sharing 
jokes together, jokes against their teacher and against their fellow- 
students.... And the man, having had what he wanted, pushing her from 
him with all the cruelty and crudity of satisfied lust. Relations as like as not 
... Cousins ... Diseased, both of them, maybe. 

They would return to the woods, he supposed, and love one another 
again, but never with love. Curiosity the first time, perhaps, or the male 
desire to conquer and the female desire to be conquered: or the other way 
about—the girl ravishing the man: the man being ravished. But the other 
times they loved, it would be with simple lust: and with a kind of despair. 
The girl would have told him that there was a child, crying perhaps: or 
triumphant. The man would not mind. He would marry her. Most village 
marriages were like that. Crude things of convenience or dishonour. 

They would be married. They would live in a small cottage or share a 
cottage with his or her parents and they would return to the woods.... The 
mother and the child would come, the child to be left sleeping under a 
hedge while the mother met other lovers. The man would come to meet his 
lovers ... and the child would absorb the wood ... be absorbed into it, 
become part of it and it of him. Yes, it would 


be on the child that the big impression would be made. 


As a small boy at school he would come there, watching the birds and 
the animals: finches, tits and robins, and the preserved birds, pheasants, 
partridges, plovers, maybe, crested plovers. And the animals, rabbits, rats, 
weasels, stoats and the few red foxes. All these things would become a part 
of the wood to the child. He would not see the wood without them, and he 
would not see his life without the wood. ... So that they would commingle 
together. 

In time the boy too would take a lover, a young girl, would love her 
under the trees, crudely, falsely: and later, would love someone whom he 
could marry. 

The Rector halted in his thoughts.... He felt guilty, as though someone 
had caught him cheating a blind man. These things should not be possible. 
They should be wiped out, exterminated. 

Of course; of course. 

He would speak to his wife.... But, but shouldn’t he do something 
himself? There were so many things he should do. Maybe he wasn’t a 
success? It struck him that he had never thought of that before. Supposing 
he wasn’t a success? He thought of his works, Hebrew Prophets ... St. 
Jerome ... and the book on Angling he had written ... and the book on 
Cricket. These had been good works. They had sold well; people had 
appreciated them. And, after all, hadn’t he stuck to his work, hadn’t he kept 
his hand to the plough? It was ridiculous to send a man of his education 
down to the village of Wheatfield where there was no intelligent being to 
speak to less than 


four miles away. But it was a good living. After all, he had had the choice. 
He began to commiserate with himself, as though he had never been 
understood and had been badly treated all his life. 

Then his thoughts took another turn. Suppose he began to work in the 
parish differently? After all, his wife took too much on herself. It was she, 
wasn’t it, who had made that unpleasantness with Miss Green? The pulpit 
had looked wretched at Easter, with no flowers. And he always had looked 
forward to seeing nice flowers about him. And then again, Miss Green had 
been unreasonable about that man, Chisnall. It was not her business to take 
in all the vagrants and beggars of the place. He supposed the man had been 
comfortable enough before. 


Then, guiltily, he wondered where the man had lodged. In a cottage or in 
the Union, he supposed. It did not matter anyway! People like that always 
pretended to be worse off than they were. 

He began to be aware of someone else in the wood: some other person; a 
human being. There was such a stillness, quite different from anything that 
there had been before. He sat down at the foot of an elm, wondering what 
kind of tree it was. A pity he did not understand more about the country. He 
had tried, mind you, but no one seemed to see the difficulties which beset a 
town man who was ignorant of the difference between beech and elm. 

It was pleasant under the trees. He thought how nice it would be to bring 
his books here sometimes and work. Only his wife would call it eccentric, 
would not see the spiritual comfort he derived from it. 


He began to doze. As he dozed the life of the wood came out of its hiding: 
birds sang again: small rabbits peeped from under bushes at the tall black- 
coated figure, grotesquely asleep at the foot of an elm. 

But there was someone else in the wood. Chisnall had left his work in 
the morning and walked out of the front gate, down the road. No one 
molested him. He was dangerous, they whispered together and, anyway, he 
carried a spade. He walked straight to the wood, as though he had forgotten 
something and were returning to fetch it. He did not notice that people left 
him alone any more than he would to-day have noticed if they had worried 
him, for his mind was set on accomplishing some great thing. He was like a 
genius or a God who holds something round which all his thoughts centre. 
He was filled with beneficence and kindness to all mankind, and his mind 
was in that state which, when unpleasantly produced, we call numb. But 
numb it was in the sense that nothing else could be allowed to enter into it 
nor have part therein. 

He walked complacently down the street, past the Rectory gates to the 
wood. He entered it just after Mr. Polcombe, but neither saw the other. Only 
the dumb man knew immediately that he was not alone while it took Mr. 
Polcombe some time to discover this, and, whereas Mr. Polcombe 
wondered a little, desultorily, as to who could be there, Chisnall had no time 
to give to speculation, being set on the accomplishment of his purpose. 

He moved almost silently over the dry grass and leaves. Hardly a twig 
cracked to give warning of his presence. And he moved without hesitation, 
not 


deviating from his path, as though he could see his objective shining before 
him through the trees. 

Presently he came to a clearing where, at one end, there was a sandy 
bank, riddled with the burrows of rabbits. He stopped here and laid his 
spade on the ground, but he stood still with his eyes closed as though he 
were praying. Although he had made no sound the creatures of the wood 
had sensed his presence and had hurried away, hiding themselves. 

But the man did not move. He stood with a supreme stillness which was 
unnatural And his lips moved: but there was no sound, no incoherent 
babble, no dropping of saliva on to his jacket. Anyone seeing him must 
have thought: here’s a God among men, a ruler, but a beneficent ruler: for, 
when he opened his eyes, they shone with a kindly light that was withal 
fanatical. The beholder would have known then that all Gods are mad, 
treading on the just and unjust in their determination to gain their ends. 

Then the dumb man moved from the centre of the clearing towards the 
riddled bank. He stopped, counting the holes, five, six, seven, more—more 
—more than he could count. He stooped and looked into one of them, and 
could see nothing: they spread from one to another, connecting together, a 
veritable maze of burrows. 

From his pocket he fetched a long, white wriggling object, holding it by 
the neck. Its eyes peered balefully at him. Its mouth snapped, but he held it 
away from his body. With his other hand he produced a net. Then he 
stooped and stretched the net over a hole, pegging it with sticks. He had 
returned the 


snapping object to his pocket. But he brought it forth again, selected 
another hole, as it were at random, and slipped the ferret into it. 

Then he waited. For hours it seemed he waited while nothing happened. 
But he did not grow impatient. Time did not exist for him, as time exists for 
no God. He was eternal. 

Sometimes he closed his eyes, but only for a moment. The ferret might 
worry a rabbit out at any moment. Now a brown furry object shot out of a 
hole, stamped its hind legs, saw the man and scurried away into the 
undergrowth. He did not follow it, had no need to, he was a God, all rabbits 
would come to him in time, and his god-like, beneficent purpose be 


fulfilled. And when it was fulfilled all living beings would have left the 
earth and departed into the stillness. Silently they would have departed, as 
spirits which move in the darkness. Silently and no man would have seen 
their going. 

There was a straining against the string net; terrified, beautiful eyes 
looked out into a world that was dominated by one tall bearded figure. A 
quivering nose was thrust through the meshes of the net, taken back. For an 
instant the rabbit disappeared and retreated into the burrow again, but the 
ferret urged it on, biting its hindquarters. It raced back to the net, where it 
was entangled. It struggled and fought, held a prisoner in the meshes. 

The man stooped and, holding the rabbit, removed the net. The ferret 
shot out, but he grabbed it and put it in his pocket. The rabbit tried to 
escape, frantically tearing at him with its paws. He held it 


fast. Then he took it to him, to his breast, and there was a horrible broken 
prattle: an obscenity in the clearing of the wood. The dumb man had found 
a child and he was singing to it. Incoherent, meaningless and yet charged 
with meaning were the sounds he made. The sounds which all mothers 
make to their children. Terrified, the rabbit looked up at him, struggling in 
the strong arms of a man, then hiding against his earth- smelling jacket. The 
man pitied its fear. Perhaps boys had tormented it, had thrown stones at it. 
Perhaps it had been chased by dogs, been wounded, so that it had to creep 
maimed into its hole. But it would have peace now. There would be no 
more terror for it, no more of the burden and travail of living, the search for 
food, the perils by snares of dogs and men and the perils by the animal 
world. 

It should rest, but, before it rested, he would croon it to sleep, tell it 
strange stories of the stillness and whisper to it of the peace which passeth 
all understanding. The dumb, broken babble was heard again in the 
unnatural stillness of the wood. The singing of a voiceless man whispered 
through the trees and the bushes like a blasphemy against the song of the 
birds. 

And, when he had finished his singing, the rabbit lay still; only the sound 
of its stricken heart beating against its side, and the agony in its eyes 
reminding him it was still alive. 

But it must have rest, he thought; it could have no rest in the perils and 
the worries of the wood. It must have rest and peace.... Into the stillness. 


For an instant he raised it high above his head as though offering it as a 
votive gift to the Sun-God or to 


the trees. It struggled fiercely. Its eyes screamed to the world. Lost. Lost. 
Lost. 

Then the dumb man who was a God broke its neck and gave it back to 
the Silence and the stillness and the peace which he knew it craved. 

He laid the dead body, so small, still quivering with life on the dry 
leaves, and he knelt beside it, caressing it with his eyes. No stones now. No 
boys. No dogs. Only stillness. 

Then he dug it a grave with the spade he had brought and he buried the 
rabbit there in the midst of the wood clearing where it had been conceived 
and born and mated and begotten its young. He buried it there, so that no 
hand of man nor mouth of beast nor bird should come to it to sully the 
purity of its rest nor shatter the peace. 

He was tired. He had lived with the rabbit, had died with it. He had 
brought it forth into a new world. All the labour of birth had been his. All 
the travail which God knows, and, like God, he felt the weariness on him, 
but, like God, he must not stop; he must continue; be up and doing; neither 
slumbering nor sleeping. 

So he took the ferret from his pocket again and put it into another hole, 
setting the net in position and pegging it down. 

Then he closed his eyes and he rested again, praying maybe, or seeing 
the land of the stillness of which he was the king, whither he would send 
the whole animal creation. 

Rabbit after rabbit he killed and with each death he felt his heart bursting 
with love and great kindness 


and worship to all the world. And, as each small brown body lay lifeless on 
the brown leaves and grass, he felt perhaps the same emotion which the 
Psalmist felt when he wrote “Be still then and know that I am God. I will be 
exalted among the heathen and I will be exalted in the earth.” 

At last his purpose was fulfilled and he rested, but, again, like all gods, 
he was jealous and he must have no sharer in his glory. The ferret had 
helped him, so the ferret must die, because God must be alone, solitary in 
his glory, immense, and immune from all participators therein. 


He took it from his pocket and towards the ferret he felt none of that 
beneficence and great kindness which he had experienced towards the 
rabbits. The rabbits had been devotees, faithful, powerless, astounded in 
face of the great mystery. They had not understood, but what devotee ever 
understands the mercy of God? They had wandered and strayed.... They 
had been blind and selfish in their own ignorance, but they had heard the 
call at the end. With the ferret it was different. The dumb man felt towards 
it as God might feel towards a priest who knew too much of the intimate 
mysteries of the Great Mystery. 

So the ferret must die. 

He lifted it up above his head as he had lifted the rabbit. He offered it to 
the Sun-God and to the God of the trees as they had been offered, but he did 
not hold its body to his body. He did not caress it, nor touch it with tender, 
loving fingers, nor feel the silk fur as it nestled against him. 

Holding it up to the Sun-God, it struggled. Its 


body writhed as the body of a snake or some such vile beast writhes, and 
the dumb man felt the writhing enter into his own body, into his soul, 
through the streams of his blood, until it touched his heart and his bowels 
and the seats of his reason. Then he hurled the ferret to the earth with all the 
fury and abandon and hatred that was in him. Jealousy and loathing and fear 
combined too in the emotion he felt as he hurled the ferret away from him. 

Its back seemed to be broken, and it stirred, struggling as though to 
escape. He trod on it, into a bloody mess, till the struggling and the writhing 
ceased. Then he looked at it. 

The whole body was black now, black and red from the earth and the 
blood. The little head was shapeless, crushed in by his boots. 

He must bury it, hide it, so that God should not be mocked because some 
animal had not departed into the stillness but had gone into a state of blood 
and fury and horror. He set to work with his spade and he dug furiously till 
all the traces were removed. Then he filled up the hole. 

He sat down on the grass. 

The peace had left his soul. No longer was he the giver of the stillness, 
no longer beneficent. He was as some vile monster who uses violence and 
violent means to attain unfair ends. 

And he wept with the bitterness of the knowledge that God may make 
mistakes. 


The Rector had seen the ferret die. He had come along a path through the 
wood, towards the sounds of a man’s idiot voice. He had crept close and 
seen 


all: and his mind had thrilled with the sight. Here was something satisfying, 
soul-absorbing, something he could do one day. 

But all the jealousy of his nature leapt out in the form of righteous wrath. 

This man was a monster. What sane man could ever have done these 
terrible deeds? He was unsafe. 

The Rector came through the bushes on to the clearing, and stood before 
the dumb man: but he did not heed him. He had come to torment him. Well, 
let him. What did it matter now, seeing that he was no longer a God: seeing 
that he was only a wretched dumb man who was lost in despair and who did 
not understand that a// creatures must have an equal share in peace. 

He waited for the abuse but it did not come. Suddenly Polcombe saw the 
beastliness of the whole thing and that he was becoming as the dumb man, 
an idiot, taking delight in vain cruelty. 

Disgusted with himself, he turned on his heel and walked away. 

But Chisnall sat on, not knowing whether he was alone or not. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


S the Rector hurried home he saw how very near to insanity he had 

wandered in his quest for satiety for the blood-lust. He vowed that he 
would never again let his passions be swayed so easily, but, as soon as he 
had vowed, he remembered that some natures are fanatical, obsessed with 
an idea, so that these are called genii or Gods. Was he a God or a genius? 
He was not, because he had nothing to make, nothing to give. A God or a 
genius must build, construct, breathe life into dry bones. And he could do 
none of these things. He wanted to destroy, to hurl down into the depths the 
life which had been created. The dumb man wanted to do that too. He saw 
the terrible vision of his village being depopulated by Chisnall. First the 
animals and then later, the people. Supposing it were possible that such was 
the way the man’s brain worked? That he saw horror in all living things so 
that he must kill them and remove them? 

He should warn people, Mr. Polcombe thought, and first he should warn 
Miss Green who, after all, was responsible for the fellow. Her own fault too, 
he thought, if she was responsible, seeing that she had taken it on herself. 

He would go there before he went home, before he had time to speak to 
his wife. For he was afraid of 


her and perhaps she would forbid him to go. But he must go: he could not 
see a potential murderer loose in the village. He would become an 
accomplice before the crime: liable, was it not? to be punished with as 
much severity as the criminal himself. 

He hurried through the village and the little, many-paned windows 
glared mockingly at him, but he felt a relationship between them and 
himself. The houses in which the people lived were filthy or, when not 
filthy, too small and crowded to be comfortable. His own house was like 
that, the house of his mind, given over on the one side to the Church, his 
mission in life, for which he had once supposed he had a vocation: but beset 
on the other by waiting sins and demons: not a comfortable soul, but one 
wherein all manner of base and evil men broke through and stole. He had 
not often been into the village houses: times of sickness or a yearly visit. 


And the people had not welcomed him, nor encouraged him to return, so he 
had taken the easy path, being pleased to do so. 

He was nervous and irritable too about seeing Miss Green. It was so long 
since he had spoken to her, longer still since he had been into her house. 
Really, he could not call there very easily after her difficult way of taking 
the matter of the decorating. He had meant no harm: indeed it had not been 
his idea, but Miss Green could not know that. They said people who lived 
alone always grew strange and rash in their judgments. And, after all, her 
mother had been mistress of the Lodge for so long that no one really 
regarded Miss Agatha as anything more than a child still. 


They said she was a little strange in the head too, but you could not 
believe all that village people said. They were such gossipers. 

The place was kept up well though! Certainly not mad there: made her 
servants work properly: old Greene could not do it all surely: the dumb 
fellow perhaps.... And the steps so white: his wife ought to see that their 
steps were white: he would not say anything though: still 1t would give the 
Archdeacon a good impression if he came: and with Barcroft retiring they 
would want a new Rural Dean: might be one himself: no money, but a step 
up... R.D.... 

He rang the bell. Miss Green was at home. Would he come in? 

He was shown into the drawing-room. Such a nice sunny room, he had 
always thought. If only the builders of the Rectory had made their drawing- 
room face south too. Photograph of old Mrs. Green in the year 1870. And 
Lady Thwaites. About the same time, he supposed, clothes similar. That 
would be Herbert there: fine military man, they said. Pity he did not come 
down to see his sister, but he lived in France—escaped the taxation— 
wrong, of course. Still, with these Socialists ... And there was Ernest.... 
That had only appeared after Mrs. Green had died: a scandal: Jesuit too, or 
so they said. 

Miss Agatha entered and he had not really thought what to say to her. 
Tell her the truth, just what he had seen. How nice and cool her hand was! 
And she was smiling too, as though she were glad to see him.... Dear old 
thing.... All lies that people had told about her. 


They were sitting now.... He began to chat about the weather, getting his 
breath, putting himself at ease. She must have been pretty once: that story 
about herself and the farmer. Her hair was still lovely, though white. Such a 
lot too. 

Then he began to tell her the story. It was easy once he had started: he 
grew indignant, swelled with wrath at the torture of animals.... But she did 
not seem shocked nor surprised. He waited—when he had finished—for her 
to add a word, to agree with him. She said: “You think torturing animals 
worse that torturing people?” 

He stiffened. She was going to make it difficult. 

“Tt will be people next,” he said. 

“It has been people: a person, I mean.” 

He had to think a moment before he understood. 

“But he’s not the same,” he suggested, smiling at her, as he would at a 
child: she was so pretty: so small and fragile like a delicate painting: she 
should be in a miniature. 

“That makes it worse.” 

“You think so?” He asked, to gain time, because he wanted to look at 
her. Such a shame that she had been hurt about those decorations. Elizabeth 
was not tender enough, not sympathetic. Poor Elizabeth! He felt his heart 
melting with a sickly, sticky sentimentality. He wanted to love and to 
forgive everyone. 

“Of course, I think so,” Miss Agatha said. There were two bright pink 
spots in her cheeks. She was more charming than ever now she was 
indignant. 

“But, you see, he would not understand, would he? being mad?” 


He wished to conciliate her, to be friends with her. 

He had forgotten that he had his moments of cruelty, of lust for blood. 

“TI suppose you don’t realize,” she said, “that it was the people of this 
village who made him go mad. The boys with their stone-throwing: the men 
and women with their abuse, setting the children at him, finding it fun 
watching his reason go. In your parish. You did not know.” She was quite 
quiet. After all, Mr. Polcombe was a weak man, she thought. And that 
dreadful wife! 

“They did, did they? I didn’t know.” He lied, because he wanted her to 
think well of him. 


“You should have known.” She spoke gently as a mother will speak to 
her child. 

“But, think,” he said, “supposing he goes mad, more mad than now, and 
tries to torture somebody, kills somebody?” 

“He doesn’t want to kill people or to torture them. He wants to give them 
peace. I have seen him. I saw him kill a little sparrow. I nearly screamed. I 
thought he would hurt it: would make it bleed. He didn’t. He killed it 
quickly. Then he laid it down. When it lay there, small and still, I knew that 
that was what he wanted: for it to be still.” 

“Why?” 

“Wouldn’t you want all the world to be still if you had never rested all 
your life? If you had been chased and goaded and tormented. Wouldn’t you 
see all movement as torture? He’s found now the beauty of stillness, and, 
being a little more than a man, as all 


mad people are, he wants to give it to everyone else. Haven’t you ever 
wanted to kill things?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I do kill them ... I mean ...” 

“I know. You want to kill them because all men want to destroy. Don’t 
they?” 

“T suppose so.” He did not want to tell her, but now he was in her house 
and she was talking to him, advising him, when he had come to advise her. 

“TI suppose so,” he said wretchedly. 

“T used to,” she said, “when I was young. I used to hunt. I gave it up 
years ago. My mother. But I did not think of the suffering of the animals till 
I saw a hare killed this spring.” 

“Did you?” 

“Yes,” she closed her eyes. “It was murder— strange how we destroy life 
so efficiently.” 

Neither spoke. She thought, his hands are dirty; his trousers. He was 
sitting in the wood when he saw Chisnall. He thought, she’s gentle. I ought 
to have come here before. 

“Won’t Chisnall want to give some man or woman this stillness?” 

“Perhaps as 

“But ...” he began. 

“No, it will be me if he does it to anyone.” 

“Why you?” he asked. 


“He loves me most: but I don’t think he’ Il try it.” 
“T hope not,” he spoke gallantly. 
“T should not much mind. There is not much to 


live for. ’'m old.” She confessed it to another for the first time. 

“You’re not old. Not yet. You must not say that. You must five as long as 
your mother.” 

“Twenty more years! I don’t think so,” she shook her head. 

“Why don’t you want to live,” he asked. “Why?” She was telling him. 

“T thought I should love life, you know, after Mother died, but I was too 
old to begin. And there is so much cruelty. Rabbits, beagling, you know: 
foxes and Chisnall. They killed a cub here the other day. I tried to save it.” 

“T heard you did.” 

“And that child killed. It was the child that started Chisnall. At seventy, 
one is too old to begin life. If I was young Id fight. Do away with blood- 
sport. You’re young. You could.” 

He wondered if it were a request or an order. She did not look at him, so 
he made no answer. He knew he could do it if he liked. He could fight; 
speak at meetings: join crusades. 

“Tt will come in time,” he said. 

“Yes, and meanwhile the animals suffer, and are killed. You'll stay to 
lunch?” 

“Thank you, I should like to.” 

Miss Agatha rang the bell. Annie came in. 

“Mr. Polcombe will stay for lunch.” 

They spoke of roses and gardening during the meal: of the harvest. And 
the working people of the village. The school children. 

“Tt’s cruel to shut them up,” said Miss Agatha, 


and she mimicked them: “William the Conqueror 1066—1087: William II 
1087—1100.” 

They laughed together. 

“You’re so young,” he said. And he toasted her in claret. 

“Not young,” she answered, “but thank you kindly, Sir. Not young and 
very tired.” 


He held the door for her as she left the room and she smiled at him, 
making him happy as a young man in love. They knew how to behave in 
her day, he thought. 

“You have tobacco or cigarettes?” she asked in the drawing room over 
their coffee. “Do smoke.” 

He lit a cigarette, then walked to the window. Chisnall was digging 
under the trees. A grave perhaps. 

“There is Chisnall,”’ he said, “under the trees.” 

She did not go to the window. 

“Please do not stare at him. It makes him nervous.” Then she burst out. 
“They say down in the village that I’m mad to help him. But no one else 
would have had him. I’m old. I’ve no children. He’s been like a child to me. 
They’ll laugh if he kills me.” Then she added, smiling: “Perhaps I shall 
too.” 

The Rector smiled. She was brave, he thought, and very charming. 

“T would like to see another spring though.” 

As she spoke it seemed to the Rector that death was very near to her: as 
though she were only on a visit from another world and must return so 
soon. Suddenly he began telling her his own cruelties: how he had tortured 
animals, watched them die, felt joy in their blood-shedding. 


She listened patiently, with her hands in her lap, so still she might not be 
alive. 

“We all get like that if we live in the country for a little, without 
understanding the country. The earth is cruel or she seems to be cruel, but 
when you know her, when you have lived near her all your life, you find out 
it is only a pretence and she 1s really a soft- hearted old lady.” 

“Why does she seem cruel?” 

“She’s like God. God seems cruel. Doesn’t He? The Hebrew God. So 
jealous.” 

“Yes, he does. So the earth’s like him. Jealous. Thank you. You have 
made me understand a lot, I think.” 

“She is like a jealous old lady: jealous lest her child should be taken 
away from her.” 

They laughed and they talked of roses and the coming daffodils of spring 
again until he rose to go. 

She walked down the drive with him. 


“Come again,” she said at the gate, “it is so long since I had a gentleman 
to see me.” 

“T will,” he promised, and as he went away he felt the peace of God in 
his heart. 

He walked through the village noticing no one. They said: “He’s too 
proud to talk to us cottage folk, and as for that wife ... The place isn’t what 
it was, what with her Ladyship bedridden and old Mrs. Green dead and 
Miss Agatha took up with a dumb man. But there, she always were a queer- 
un with her carryings on. You remember that boy Frank?” 


But Mr. Polcombe went home to his study and put away his manuscripts 
of St. Jerome and the Hebrew Prophets. He would learn to understand the 
country now, and he leaned out of his window, smelling the scents of 
autumn. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


HEN the frosts came Miss Agatha and Mr. Polcombe spread out 
\V \) crumbs for the birds who waited timidly at first, and then later more 
and more brazenly to receive their food. 

Mrs. Polcombe grumbled at her husband, telling him he was encouraging 
the pests and that there would be no seeds left in the ground as soon as the 
thaw set in. She scared the birds away whenever she went outside, so that 
they got to know her dark-clad figure and her slow, foreboding walk. But 
they returned as soon as she had gone. They came and rested on the 
window-sill of Mr. Polcombe’s study and he hung out a hollowed coco-nut 
for them. He liked watching them as they snapped at the fruit of the nut. 

Miss Agatha watched her birds too, but these were undisturbed for no 
one shooed them away. They grew bold and impertinent and chirruped 
madly at old Greene and Chisnall as they set about their tasks in the garden. 
Cook and Annie would watch them from the kitchen window. 

“Oh, look at the birds,” they cried. “Oh, look at the birds.” 

In the village they said they were mad, feeding sparrows and such-like 
which ought to be dead, killed out the varmints should be. 


On a Sunday they would take their shot-guns and go out into the fields, 
killing and wounding as many as possible. The wounded ones crept away to 
die. No one bothered about them. They took the dead ones home and made 
sparrow pie. They shot the frozen, starving rooks too, and made rook pie. 
The birds all disappeared except at the Rectory or the Lodge. 

Occasionally someone shot over the hedges into the gardens at the 
feeding birds. Then they flew away with a great whirring of wings and wild 
terrified chatter: but one or two would He there in the snow, quite still or 
fluttering impotently maybe. 

When Christmas came there was deep snow and frost and the village 
rejoiced in much slaughter. Mr. Jones killed an ox, a poor, terrified thing 
that had been driven the three miles from Hasham market on the frozen 
roads till it was lame. They starved it for a day before it was killed and its 
frenzied lowing could be heard all over the parish. He killed two pigs too, 


who screamed and screamed all night before their death. No one seemed to 
care ... so the pigs died. 

The poachers went out and killed rabbits; hunting them with ferrets and 
lurching dogs. Setting snares for them. Some of the rabbits escaped by 
gnawing through their frozen legs. When the poachers found the cold, ice- 
covered little legs left in the snares they chuckled and sent their dogs into 
the undergrowth. Nearly all the rabbits were killed. There was hardly any 
flesh on them, they were so starved. 

There was a shooting party at the Place, although it was so cold. Brave 
men and women went out into the fields and shot the beautiful pheasants. 
When they 


ate them they complained that there was no meat on them. 

Mr. Jones killed a half-dozen turkeys. The turkeys made a great 
commotion so that the village children rushed to see them. They were 
kicked and driven into a corner where they were caught and killed. One of 
them had its breast bone broken. It collapsed and fluttered on the floor. 
When Mrs. Polcombe saw it, she said: “What a funny bird. Fancy living 
with a broken breast bone.” Mr. Polcombe would not eat any on Christmas 
Day. 

“You're soft,” his wife said. “You’re getting as bad as Miss Green.” 

“Yes,” he said, not listening to her. 

All the people went to Church on Christmas Day. The three bells set up a 
poor imitation of a peal. Old Greene listened to them and remembered when 
there were four. Things weren’t what they had been. He’d have a poor 
Christmas, sitting there alone in his cottage, trying to eat his chicken and 
wishing his wife were still with him. He went to Church and read the 
lessons. His voice faltered once or twice and people whispered, saying: 
“He’s breaking up, poor old fellow. Still, someone else should read them. 
Give the young people a chance.” 

Miss Agatha decorated the pulpit because Mr. Polcombe asked her 
personally. She and old Greene made it as nice as they could. They put 
chrysanthemums on it. Mrs. Jones said that was wrong. You should not 
have flowers at Christmas—only holly. She did a window with holly and 
carved out a motto in cotton- wool, supposed to look like snow, “Good will 
to all 


men,” but it was a scandal that old Miss Green should do the pulpit. She 
was past it. 

The Rector preached a short sermon and wished them all a happy 
Christmas. His wife scolded him on the way home. “You looked miserable. 
You must get out of yourself more. You’re getting ideas into your head.” 

The Rector nodded and said nothing. Perhaps he was getting ideas into 
his head. He should not go to see Miss Agatha, perhaps; she made him 
think. He wondered what kind of a Christmas dinner she was having all 
alone, or, perhaps she would have it to-night. 

Annie brought a note to Mrs. Polcombe in the afternoon from Miss 
Agatha asking if she and the Rector would dine with Miss Agatha. 

“Certainly not,” said Mrs. Polcombe, “the idea of asking us at the last 
moment.” 

The Rector wanted to go, but he dared not say so. 

Miss Agatha did not go to Church in the evening. She went out in the 
afternoon, taking mince-pies to all the people over seventy in the village. 
“She might have brought us a bit of meat,” they said. 

Mrs. Jones, who made mince pies and sold them, was angry. It wasn’t 
right. She was ruining trade. 

Cook went home in the afternoon, but Annie would go on Boxing Day. 
She sat by the fire, reading a novelette. 

Chisnall came in and stood by the door, wanting company. She put a 
chair for him so that he could sit by the fire. She smiled at him then 
continued with her book. 

It was very still in the kitchen. Only the clock 


ticking and Annie sometimes turning a page of the book. A coal fell into the 
hearth. She started and became aware of Chisnall’s eyes on her. She smiled 
at him again, blushing. He was nice really, she thought. Nice and kind and 
so sweet and grateful for everything you did. It was a good thing Cook 
wasn’t there or she wouldn’t have had him in. Cook was that peculiar. Not 
really Christian, Cook wasn’t. It wasn’t his fault he was deaf and dumb. But 
he shouldn’t stare so. She pulled at the neck of her dress. Self- 
consciously... 

If he had ever had a chance he would have made a nice smart young 
chap. Not that he was young now. Forty or more he must be. She was glad 
she had never teased him when she was at school. Supposing he 


remembered he might have turned nasty! Cruel it was the way people went 
on at him! 

Funny how Cook and she had said they would go if Miss Agatha kept 
him. But there! They had never really meant it. Not really. You couldn’t be 
nasty to the Missus. Nice old thing. Though that was trying the way she 
went on to herself. Talk, talk, talk. No wonder people said she was 
barmy.’Twasn’t natural really to talk to yourself. That came with living 
alone so much. But, there, now that Mr. Polcombe came up to see her so 
much that made things better. 

If only he’d say something, she thought, instead of sitting there so still 
and quiet, staring at her. She moved uneasily in the chair. Suppose he were 
to go funny? What would she do? He might try to kiss her. Not through all 
that beard, she hoped, and you couldn’t be kissed by a dumb man. Wasn’t 
natural. Perhaps he’d like a mince pie. 


She went into the larder and brought out a plate with two on it and gave 
them to him. He smiled at her, as he took them and began to eat. But he did 
not take his eyes off her. That was getting real creepy, that was. She took a 
cigarette out of her pocket and lit it. Chisnall watched her, fascinated. When 
he had finished his mince pies he lit his pipe. Annie wished he wouldn’t. 
That smelt a treat and Miss Agatha that particular about smoking in the 
kitchen. Still, Christmas Day ... 

They sat in silence. She wanted to giggle, sitting there with a man so still 
and not saying a word, but then, of course, he couldn’t. Happen he was 
trying to say something with his eyes, only she dared not look at them. He 
kept watching so. 

She’d be going into Hasham to-morrow on Fred’s motor-bike to see the 
hunters. They met there always on a Boxing Day. She remembered what 
fun there had been last year, all them ladies and gentlemen on horses. And, 
in the evening, Fred was taking her to a dance. She wondered if Chisnall 
danced. No, of course not. Still that would be a one to see him. He was not 
so mad when you came to think of him. The way he did things and never 
grumbled. You wouldn’t get many like that. No fear! 

His pipe had gone out. He searched for a match to fight it. She was 
lovely, he thought, and it was grand to be sitting here with her, alone with 
her in a room. He had never thought that would happen. To sit alone in a 
room with a girl... 


He felt a new instinct. He wanted to touch her, to assure himself that she 
was real, not a phantasy, 


not a dream like the dreams he had had as a child. Only he must not touch 
her. He was different from other people. She had her lover: a proper man 
who could speak and hear; speak to her, listen to her voice. He was horribly 
jealous of this other man. The man with the motor-bike. He had seen her 
going away on the back of it: had watched her get on, showing her legs in 
their light silk stockings. He had felt sick then, excited. He wanted to touch 
her. 

He had no matches. He could light a spill in the fire, but she had 
matches. If he held out his hand to her for them, he could touch her. He felt 
himself trembling with excitement. But mightn’t she be angry? Mightn’t 
she get up ... go away or turn him out? It wasn’t as though he could ask her 
easily for the matches. He must make signs, and it would be quicker, saner 
to thrust a spill into the fire. But ... but ... oh, he wanted to touch her so 
badly, to put his hand out to her, to feel her hand. It would be soft, soft like 
the body of a rabbit. The rabbits were all his, he knew that now. They 
always lay still when he wished it. Would she be his? But she must not be 
still. She was such an unhurried person, so self-possessed. So clever. 

He put out his hand. She pretended not to see him, because she was 
afraid. He hesitated, not knowing what to do. Should he touch her knee? 
That was nearest. Still she did not move. Now she wanted him to touch her. 

He touched her knee. A strange fire ran through her, but he sat still, 
thrilling with agitation. She looked up at him. Fumbling he made signs for a 
match. 


She would not understand; she knew what he wanted. He must rest his hand 
on her knee again so that it seemed as though her stomach and her bowels 
were rushing up to her head. 

He made signs with his hands, frantically pointing at his pipe, trying to 
make her understand. She looked away, pretending to be bored with him 
and not to care what he did. 

He felt that he dared not touch her again. She would cry or leave the 
kitchen. But, between them, he felt a current, something pulling them one to 
the other, mating them, forcing them to be aware of each other. Slowly he 


stretched out his hand. It nestled on her knee. He felt the knee, small, firm 
and round. It trembled beneath his touch and then all his body trembled in 
an exultation and excitement. 

Annie felt the thrilling in her too. She wanted to touch him now and not 
only let his hand rest there. 

Suddenly, before they knew what was happening, her two small hands 
had clutched at his large one and were caressing it. 

Unconsciously she carried it to her breasts and held it in the hollow 
between them. 

He could not see. He could not breathe. There was a rushing through his 
mind. Black shadows and golden shadows and scarlet shadows formed 
before his eyes. His other hand was on her back and they were standing, 
facing one another. 

Then they came together. All her life she would remember his face, 
which was beautiful and the face of an angel, as they came together. All her 
life she would 


see the red crescent of his lips through his beard before they crushed on her 
lips, shutting out life and the world and all movement. 

With the touch of her lips, returning his kisses, he felt himself emerging 
from a dream, passing into reality, finding the real world. And it was more 
lovely than any dream. Slowly, magically, he ran his hands through her 
hand, along the back of her neck, to her breasts; let them rest there against 
the womanly softness; the dear, soft curves. And he saw her as something 
clean and virginal and more beautiful than all the world. He was a God, but 
he had found his Goddess. 

She closed her eyes, threw her head back and received his kisses full on 
the lips. They hurt her; fierce wellings of wonder and savage passion and 
infinite tenderness that became rough and brutal on the grip of this new 
emotion. She tasted blood on her lips, the blood which his lips had called 
forth, and its bitter taste was sweeter to her than honey. 

She buried her head in his side. “My dear, my dear,” she murmured. 

He sensed her speaking and, forgetting his infirmity, tried to speak to her. 
Then he remembered. He must not speak; must not try to speak. His words 
would sicken her, sounding like a meaningless babble. 

Then they were quiet while she rested against him and, in that moment, 
he saw all his life stretching before him in one long uninterrupted vista: ah 


his life with her and later children and the flowers and the woods.... He saw 
her being initiated into his secrets, the secret of the stillness. She would join 
him in the celebration of the rites and mysteries. 


She was touching his hands now and her lips were moving, speaking to 
him, and, because he could not hear, he was filled with sorrow. She must 
not speak, must not waste her precious words. Her lips must not move. He 
must stifle her words with his kisses. Savagely he kissed her again and 
again, holding her roughly to him until the fastenings of her bodice broke 
and the full whiteness of her breasts showed.... 

Her hair was loose about her neck, falling over her shoulders, over his 
head, so that he kissed her mouth and nostrils in the luxuriance of her hair, 
smelling its fragrance. 

He was tired, satiated with emotion, sick and ill with excitement. He 
wanted to rest; but Annie now seized his head and caressed it with her 
hands, her love was such that it seemed as though she would never loose 
him.... 

The clock struck three. Suddenly, without warning, they were hurled 
back into a world of reality. It was as though they had broken from a night 
of love and found themselves staring at a grey dawn. 

They stood for a moment together, resting in each other’s arms, then she 
kissed him again, again, as though she must never stop. But when he tried 
to seize her head she ran from him weeping. 

She ran out of the door and up the stairs, throwing herself on to her bed, 
crying as though the world must end. She had been mad, mad, mad. It must 
never happen again. 

And the dumb man stood in the kitchen, alone and impotent with all his 
world clattering about him. And, instinctively, infallibly he knew that she 
had not 


meant it, that 1t had been a joke with her, a girl’s mad game and that it was 
all over. 

Surely, he thought, it cannot be over, and then he remembered the man 
on the motor-bicycle who came and fetched her away so often. 

His lost pride too. He had been a God and he had been willing to be a 
slave and now he was sent back to his Godhead. He must return, leave all 


the wonder he had first felt, have no more part in it, never again feel her 
kisses. Her kisses, he had them with him now, on his lips, his eyes, his neck, 
his hands, his cheeks. Her kisses which were cool like rain and flaming as 
fire. And he must leave them. He must leave all. He must return to the 
stillness whence he had come. 

Perhaps in the stillness was the real fife for such as he.... For such as he 
were not intended to behold and to share in women’s beautiful bodies. He 
had been nothing to her and, in the mockery of it, he saw a thoughtless, 
unknowing cruelty. A great, blasphemous cruelty to the maimed and the 
halt and the blind and the deaf and the dumb and all the animal creation. 

She had not understood that he was serious, had thought it would be 
fun.... She would be laughing at him now, upstairs in her room, she would 
be laughing. 

Slowly, he got out of the chair where he had sunk and, leaving his pipe 
on the floor where it had fallen and lay in two pieces, he crept back to his 
loft. 

Like a wounded animal he went, like a dog spurned by his master. 

He must return to the stillness for there only was rest for him. No rest for 
him in the love of women who would mock him and tell their friends of his 


strangeness and laugh wildly at him, no rest for him in the savage, so 
wonderful emotion of a woman’s kisses. ... In the stillness he would find 
peace. For the stillness brought peace to everyone, capturing them all in the 
end until the whole world was filled with its knowledge and its security. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


ND now he was alone, with all the terrible solitude of one who had 
known intimate contact with other people, but from whom that 
contact has been taken. 

All his life he had been alone; but, hitherto, he had never known human 
intercourse, the sweetness, the unutterable promise of it. Now that he had 
known it, met it and been absorbed into it, his plight was pitiable. He 
moved about as a man gone blind, asking for the light he has seen, but 
which has suddenly vanished. Frantically he would hold his hands before 
his face, looking at them, the hands which she had kissed, searching them 
as though for some sign that her lips had touched them and that it had not 
all been a dream, too beautiful and precious for reality. 

They tried to penetrate his barriers and to scale the walls with which he 
surrounded himself. They tried to enter into his life, to bear his burden, to 
lighten it, but he shut them out and retreated again and again beyond some 
wall that was impassable. 

Miss Agatha felt the barrier rising ever higher and higher between them. 
She was like an animal in a cage: vainly she struck the sides of her prison 
trying to get away. For she was wounded with all the reserve and the 
conscious withdrawal with which Chisnall defended himself. 


He felt a numbness in all his body, so that his tasks became meaningless 
and he neglected them, for who will willingly and conscientiously perform 
meaningless work? And that is one of the fallacies of our mass production 
era. A man stands before a revolving band all day, and all day he fixes a 
certain nut on to a certain bar as it passes before him. And the iron bar is 
eternal. Thousands of bars which are yet all one bar, being identical. And 
the nuts which he fixes are all one nut, the same shape and size and colour 
and material. And there is no sense in it. To fix a nut to a bar has no future 
to it, no meaning, nothing is produced. A nut is fixed to a bar, and that’s the 
end of it. And that’s the man’s life. They test the nuts and the bars. 
Someone else does that. Every day for years he lets a certain pressure lean 
against the bar and the nut to see if they hold; and if they do not hold the 
man who fixed them is dismissed and he wanders away into the ranks of the 


unemployed, while another man begins his job and continues it, until to him 
too the fixing of the nut on the bar becomes idiotic and meaningless, and 
waste. So he fails and is dismissed. And so on, and so on. Men and nuts and 
bars—men and nuts and bars. And the roar of machinery and automobiles 
and engines and printing presses and advanced thought and trade unions 
and well-bred Socialists, all these things come from the same mentality 
which fixes a nut to a bar. And starving children, and men and women who 
have seen beauty and, because she is strange, distrust her: and ugly, jerry- 
built bungalows and ugly minds, all these come too. And property and 
millionaires, and capitalism and combines and million circulation 
newspapers and 


stereotyped ideas and cocktails and cinemas and the degradation of man.... 
And it is meaningless, a bad dream, a mad, wild, insane chase to the end of 
the world which is no end only an eternal never-ending day spent standing 
before a band with nuts and bars to be fixed. 

And it was like that to Chisnall. To work in the garden became like that. 
It seemed that he could work in the garden for ever and there would be 
nothing there for him. No peace, no fulfilment: nothing accomplished: 
never the feeling which says, “You have worked well: be joyful.’ Because 
work is meaningless unless one works with an object, as to give pleasure to 
one you love or to delight your own eyes or to feel that sensation of 
satisfaction, “I have done my best. It may not be the best, but I have tried, 
and I have accomplished something that with all its faults and cheapnesses 
is a part of me.” 

But, when one’s life and one’s heart and all one’s being enters into a dark 
abyss, swamped by murky clouds, immersed in the horrors of things slimy 
and obscene and crawling, then there is no meaning; there is no rewarded 
attempt. Everything is vain. 

Then the pain is more than one can bear and sympathetic friends and 
hands held out in the darkness and soft, kind voices and encouragement are 
all lost and meaningless and cannot enter into the darkness which is 
impenetrable. ... So the sufferer hides himself, hoping to die, for death is 
not horror, being, at any rate, stillness; but death, mocking, will not come. 

But no one may enter in at the barriers, nor seethe pain 


on one’s face nor read the tragedy in one’s eyes. One must be alone, alone 
with all the broken fragments of the dream. 

When he saw her now he stood, dumbly, waiting for her smile: and when 
she, ashamed, hurried past him he felt the world toppling over, being 
smashed to atoms: a world of gibbering maniacs. 

Miss Agatha wondered what was wrong. She wanted to console, to come 
near, to help, but each time she felt herself approaching, something stronger 
than herself pulled her back, something which had no meaning, but which 
was an instinct. 

And she was old.... Old.... Older than she had ever thought it possible to 
become. It was no matter of age. Years had no part in it. Her blood’s beat 
did not alter: her vision was not dimmed nor her hearing made dull. 

The age crept to her as something from her mind, brought on and 
fostered by all the outside world, all the sniggering people, the whispering, 
peering children, the sense of hostility that was in the village. They hated 
her, and their hate was not rational: the kind of feeling they had for an 
animal that was stronger than they. The hate which very ignorant people 
have for an idiot, so that they torment him and hurl stones and abuse at him. 
Ignorant people have hated many men like that, for hate is only the last 
form of fear. Jesus they hated, so they hanged Him on a tree, because their 
hatred was only fear. Socrates they hated so they gave him the hemlock. 
Joan they hated, so they burnt her as a witch. Catherine of Siena, so they 
harnessed her to a wheel. Paul and Peter and Savonarola, and the 


little Grey Man. They feared them all, because they would disturb the 
world, turn it upside down, make it unsafe and uncomfortable for them and 
for such as them. And they have done the same to all genii and those who 
proclaimed themselves Gods.... Revolutionists and Socialists: Robespierre, 
Fouquier-Tinville, Lenin, Karl Marx. They feared all these men so they 
persecuted and reviled them. 

And great men like Rousseau and Lawrence, at whom they have slung 
their mud and their stones.... 

So Wheatfield feared Miss Agatha. She harboured an idiot, a dumb man 
who had been responsible for the death of a child. And she was mad. Yes, 
mad she was and herself talking to herself and running about the way it 
wasn’t decent to see an old woman and she a lady. And turning the Rector’s 
head she was and they didn’t know what all 


But they bided their time. A day would come when either Chisnall or 
Miss Agatha would slip and fall into their hands, and when that day came 
... They shook their heads. They licked their lips. They behaved like a pack 
of hounds thirsting for blood, only their behaviour was secret, hidden in 
their souls: but shining now and again out of their eyes. 

One Thursday afternoon in February Miss Agatha walked across the 
fields to a farm. She was tired of being in the house where she felt pent up 
and emotional and excited. She wanted to get out and see all the country 
and take herself away from the conflicts that were clashing around her 
there. It was Annie’s afternoon out too and Cook did not like bringing in the 
tea, 


so, although it was raining, she would walk to the farm and, perhaps, step in 
at Miss Hartwell’s about tea-time. She put on her mackintosh and, as soon 
as she came out, she felt a gladness in her as though already she had smelt 
the far-off promise of spring. 

Soon there would be daffodils and fresh spring flowers and the swallows 
returning. Soon, so soon. 

She went through the village and the houses looked sad and tired, like an 
old dress which one wore when the loved one came, but he went away, and 
the dress was lost in the drawer and when next it saw the light, one was an 
old woman, with nearly all one’s life gone and only a few years left. 

The cottages were like that. She could remember when some of them 
had been built and the whiteness of their plaster and the new, clean 
thatching; and how the young folks, new-married, had taken them and 
furnished them and reared families in them and tended their gardens after 
the day’s work was done. 

But now these same young folks were old and some of them had died 
and some, a few, were left sitting by their fires, toothless, looking into the 
small flames and seeing God knew what pictures. 

And the cottages were hateful now with their dirty plaster and their tired, 
sodden thatches, and their mended windows, mended with bits of 
cardboard. They were hateful as an old woman and her cat may become 
hateful, reminding one of witches and of the stories of witches.... 

Sometimes an eye peered out through the window, looking into the 
bedraggled garden and Miss Agatha 


felt that the eye saw all the hope and the labour and the promise of youth 
scattered and removed and saddened in the horror of the rank weeds which 
grew where the spring flowers should have been poking their first shy 
heads. 

No wonder they became bitter, she thought, what with the small houses 
where the children played; so many children too, eight, nine, ten and no 
room for them, and themselves with the mud on their boots and their loud 
voices: and the woman of the house with her hands worn out with scrubbing 
and her head aching fit to make her sit down and weep. She thought how 
unfair it was that she should have a big house and servants and never the 
worries of the world on her and doing no work while these others were 
working their fingers to the bone all their lives. 

But the people of the houses stared at her with malevolent eyes and they 
chuckled and whispered, “She’s mad, the old fool, out in such weather as 
this,” and went back to their fires. For it was not natural to be out with the 
rain coming down fit to soak one, and the wind howling in the chimney like 
as if it was possessed. 

Then Miss Agatha came to the field she would cross in her walk to the 
farm. And for some time she stood by the gate of the field with the rain and 
the wind around her, but she had no mind for them, seeing that it was at this 
gate she had stood when Frank had spoken to her, telling her of his cows.... 

She remembered him now, and his grave where sometimes she put the 
flowers, but sometimes, and that the more often, she forgot. Tall he had 
been and 


upstanding and his clothes the way they smelt of the cow-yards and the 
meadows and his hands red with the straining at the cows’ teats. She had 
had a parasol when she had seen him that time, a pink parasol and her skirts 
held up in her hand the way they would not be dragged in the wet. 

She thought how long it was since then; fifty and more years, and how 
Frank had been dead fifty years too. Frank and his wife and the small child- 
thing which had never breathed. The cows he had had then, Blossom and 
Tulip and Daisy; and there was a yearning in herself that somewhere there 
were other cows in the village and that their names would be Blossom and 
Tulip and Daisy.... 

Then she walked over the meadows till she came to the farm. It looked 
derelict with the wetted rooks cawing in the tiles and the mud in the yard. 


She stepped across it to the gate of the cow-yard, and, unlatching it, walked 
in. 

There were cows there now and they looked at her doubtfully, wondering 
about her. But she did not fear them and went to the shed. Fifty years since 
she had been to this shed and she remembered it, every brick. There were 
three cows in there and a man milking. The sound of the milk falling into 
the pail: the sound of the chewing of the cows, and the swishing of their 
tails and the man humming to himself. And the smell, the good strong 
smell. And the old wooden bars where the cows’ heads were held. All, all 
the same. 

She stood, catching her breath at the door till the man looked up, starting 
with surprise.... 


“Good afternoon,” she said, and the man grunted for, surely to God, the 
tale must be true that they told of her, saying she was mad. 

“May I come in?” 

He grunted again, but she paid no heed, having unlatched the door and 
being inside. The man went on with his milking. She watched him. Then, 
suddenly, she buried her old, delicate face in the side of a cow that was 
brown as Blossom had been, and inhaled the sweet fragrance. 

“Have you any cows called Tulip or Blossom or Daisy?” she asked. 

“They ain’t no names,” the man muttered, staring at her. And she felt her 
heart sink. 

“No names?” she’ asked. 

‘“No—they’re enough trouble without a-naming of ’em.” 

So her world fell, for the cows had always had names and been loved 
and now they had no names and they were not loved for the man said they 
were a trouble. 

“Does no one name cows now?” she asked. 

“Happen they do,” he said. “I ain’t met ’em,” but he was a boorish 
fellow and continued with his milking. 

Then she left him. There was no solace, no youth with the cows for now 
men did not care for them: did not name them as Frank had named them 
and cared for them. 

She went away across the meadows, muttering to herself, “Tulip and 
Blossom and Daisy,” and she felt 


the tears falling on her cheeks as they had fallen when they had sent her 
away—half a century ago. 

And she was old and all the world was old for there was no freshness 
and no love and cows were a trouble. Cows which were patient and 
beautiful and kind. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


E did not go into the kitchen now because he knew how agitated 

Annie became at his approach. He did not understand why she should 
be worried. Did she suppose that he was going to kiss her again? Without 
her permission? 

He walked about aimlessly, not heeding the spring as it burst into 
blossom; avoiding Miss Agatha with her pleading eyes, which asked him to 
confide in her. No one molested him. The village children stared at him 
when they saw him and the younger ones ran away from him, for, wasn’t it 
true that he had killed a boy in the summer? 

He was so lonely that he would have welcomed their abuse and 
molestation. It would have stopped him from thinking, made him his old 
self again. 

All night he would dream of the kisses of women and their long, slender 
limbs, waiting in the morning tired and exhausted, and with yet another day 
to get through. 

And everyone watched him. They said he had had a shock in his life and 
that he ought really to be put away now; and they feared him extremely. 

He never went into the kitchen now, taking his meals up into the loft, 
because he was afraid of meeting Annie’s eyes: of causing her pain. 


And Annie felt reproach gnawing at her. Why had she kissed him? It was 
her own fault: wanting something new, being lonely because Fred was not 
there: and then, the strange curiosity, the wonder whether a dumb man’s 
kisses would be like anyone else’s. 

She reproached herself endlessly. She must confess to somebody, so that 
they would assure her it was not her fault, and that she was not to blame. 
There must be someone, someone who would understand and pity and take 
her side. But her own home was so far away, the other side of Ipswich, and 
there was no one in the village she could tell. No one except Cook and Fred. 
And she could tell neither of them. Then she remembered how off-hand 
Fred had been with her sometimes, how sure of her and how it had angered 
her that he should regard her as his entirely, taking her without thanks, 
without reverence. 


Supposing she told Fred, just to make him wild? Supposing she made a 
joke of it.... “You’ve got a rival now, Fred.” How surprised he would be I 
How he would stare at her, simply not comprehending it at first and then, 
when her meaning dawned on him, how his face would flush red and he 
would stare at her furiously.... 

She might. She might. Only it would have to be a joke. It would have to 
be done so that she could retract it later. “I was only pretending, Fred,” or 
else there was no knowing what he might not do! He got that savage. 

She would have to say Chisnall had begun it, but that she had rather 
liked it. Fancy that now! 


Couldn’t she just see Fred’s face getting redder and redder and the way his 
forehead would pucker! 

She laughed, having forgotten her reproach. That would be fun, that 
would, real fun. 

So, on a Thursday in Spring, when she had her afternoon out and she and 
Fred had gone to Ipswich to shut themselves away from the spring air in a 
cinema, she told him; began to whisper to him of what had happened. 

“That’s a lovely picture, ain’t it, Fred?” she asked, nestling up to him. 

“Middling,” said Fred, “but that ain’t life. Things like that could not be.” 

“Oo, I dunno. There’s some funny things in life, Fred, there is,” and she 
looked up at him mischievously in the half-dark. 

“Huh,” he said. “You don’t know about life— not you.” 

“Don’t I?” she asked very meekly. 

“Ow shurrup,” said Fred, who wanted to concentrate on the picture. 

She held her peace. 

“You're a bit grumpy, ain’t yer, Fred?” she asked presently. 

“Me grumpy—Me?” 

“Yeh.” 

“Shurrup.” 

Fred was nettled. He stared hard at the picture. They held hands, but 
there was no answering pressure from Annie’s hand. 

“You aren’t much of a girl to come to the pictures with,” he said. “You’re 
that cold.” 


“Happen you’d like to go long 0’ someone else.” 


“Ah.” 

“You would, would yer? Well, I wouldn’t mind if yer did.” 

“What?” 

“T say you get along with somebody else if you want to. I shan’t care.” 

“Oh, shurrup. Don’t talk barmy.” 

“T ain’t talking barmy. You’re conceited, you are.” 

“Conceited? Me?” 

“Oh, no,” she said scornfully, “you ain’t conceited. You’re that humble!” 

“Then why did you say I was conceited?” 

“Oh, shurrup.” 

“Here stop that. You’re saucing me.” 

“Oh, no, Fred. I ain’t saucing you.” 

“You are, I say.” 

“Do you, Fred?” 

“Shhhh,” said the people round. 

“Shut up, Fred. You’re making a noise. How can I look at the picture if 
you talk so?” 

“Me talkin’! You started it.” 

“Go on, Fred! Shovin’ the blame on someone else now.” 

Fred was getting hotter and hotter. Supposing she would not mind if he 
went to the pictures with someone else? Supposing she just wouldn’t care? 
Of course he had said sometimes that he would go with someone else. But 
then he had never meant it—blast her! 

When they emerged into the light again he had forgotten his 
discomfiture. 


“Come on,” he said roughly, as she stood looking at the photographs 
outside. 

“Can’t I look at the pictures, Fred?” she asked. 

“You seen them afore.” 

“Have I? Why, then, Fred, I believe I have. You are a one for 
remembering.” 

“T never knew such a girl for hangin’ about.” 

“You know a lot of gels, don’t you, Fred.” 

“Ah.” 

“Ha’ you kissed many, Fred?” 

“Ah,” then proudly, “more’n you could count.” 


“Go on, Fred.” 

“T have.” 

“You’re a one, Fred. Reely, you are.” 

“You ain’t kissed no other man, I'll bet.” 

“Oh, haven’t I?” 

“You haven’t, have you?” A kind of fear was in his voice. 
“That’s my business.” 

“T mean since we bin courting.” 

‘“°Haps I have. Ha’ you kissed any girls?” 

“That’s different with a man.” 

“Is that, Fred? Why?” 

“T donno ’zactly why, but that is.” 

“You do surprise me, Fred. I don’t see that’s any different.” 
“Don’t you? Well, that is. Here, come on. Looking in all them winders.” 
“Don’t you like lookin’ in winders, Fred?” 

“What’s the good, when you ain’t got no money?” 

“That’s nice. When did you last kiss a girl, Fred?” 


“To-day.” 

“To-day!” 

“Yeh.” He looked at her roguishly. 

“Oh, you mean.” 

“P’ raps I do.” 

“Do you ever see that Molly now, Fred?” 

“P’raps I do.” 

“If I thought you did, Fred, I wouldn’t come out no more with you.” 

“You wouldn’t, would you. Well I have seen her. Last Saturday night I 
did.” 

“You did, did you?” She was wildly angry. “Well, supposing I saw a boy 
last Saturday too?” 

“You didn’t.” 

“T did.” 

“You didn’t.” 

“All right, have it your own way.” 

“Who was it?” 

“Ah. I wonder.” 

“Who?” He grabbed her arm fearfully. 


“Let go o’ my arm. Everyone’s staring.” 

“Who?” 

“Let go o’ my arm.” He dropped it. 

“Wouldn’t you like to know?” 

“Old Greene, I shouldn’t wonder—or that Rector,” he said scornfully. 

“Well, it wasn’t either 0’ them.” 

“Who was it? You don’t see no man,’cept old Greene and that dumb 
man. Silly devil, he 1s.” 

“He ain’t a silly devil, Fred.” 


“Oh, ain’t he? P’raps that was who you saw?” 

“P’ raps I did.” 

“You did,” he shouted. “You went out ’long o’ he!” 

She had not seen him nor been out with him on Saturday, but she said: 

“What of it?” 

“Ts that true?” 

“Are you calling me a liar, Fred?” They stood still and faced each other. 
They were in a side street. 

“Ts that true?” he repeated doggedly. 

“Can’t you talk sense? Anyway, are you calling me a liar?” 

“T don’t care whether I’m calling you a liar or not; but did you see that 
bloody fool last Saturday?” 

“T dare say.” 

“Did you?” 

“Yes, damn yer.” 

“My Christ!” 

“That’s right—swear.” 

“T suppose you kissed him? The great bloody bastard!” 

“You shut up swearing. You filthy-minded beast.” 

“Ta’n’t a filthy-minded beast.” 

“You are.” 

“And you let that fool, that bloody fool, kiss you?” 

Why shouldn’t I if | wanted to? He ain’t a fool.” 


“My God, if I thought that was true, Id kill you.” 
“You daren’t: and that is true anyway.” 


“You did then, you dirty little bitch.” 

He seized her arm and twisted it cruelly. 

“Let go my arm,” she screamed. “Let go.” 

“Shut your mouth.” But he loosed her arm. He was calm now, dreadfully 
calm. She had never seen him like that before. Perhaps he did love her? 

“Why shouldn’t I kiss him if I want to? You kiss other girls.” 

“That’s different for a man,” he reiterated doggedly. 

“Ts it?” She began to wonder if it might not be different for a man after 
all. 

Fred walked on without looking at her. Presently he said: 

“T’m going to kill him.” 

She was furious again, knowing that he was only boasting. He dared not 
kill Chisnall. 

“He’s more of a man nor you are—though he is dumb.” 

“You'd better take up with him,’stead 0’ me then.” 

“T can’t if you’re going to kill him, Fred.” 

“My God, you blasted little devil.” 

“That’s right. Swear. All men swear. All men like you.” 

“°’Spose that’s why you like him, is it,’cause he can’t swear, the silly 
bastard.” 

“That’s not his fault if he can’t talk.” 

“He’s mad.” 

“Ts he?” 


“You ought to know. I suppose you’re going to have a baby.” 

“My God, you damned swine,” she said. 

“Well, aren’t you?” 

““Yes——” She almost shouted it and then, oh, God, what had she said? 
Of course she was not going to have a baby. 

“No, I’m not. Of course, I’m not. I was only teasin’, Fred.” 

“You said you were,” and his voice was crushed. She knew he loved her. 

“T love you, Fred,” she whispered, holding his elbow. 

“Let go o’ my arm.” 

She clung to him. 

“Fred, Fred, I say, Fred.” 

He pushed her off. 

“Don’t you love me, Fred?” 


“You go with your dumb bastard.” 

“Oh, Fred, I didn’t mean it. I didn’t mean it. I was only rilin’ you, Fred. I 
was reely.” 

But he did not answer. 

“Reckon we’d better part,” he said, “we can’t do no good together.” 

He walked on. She dragged at his elbow. God, what a fool she had been. 
What a fool! What a damned fool. 

“T love you, Fred. I love you, Fred.” 

“You said that before. And I suppose you was carrying on with that fool 
behind my back all the time.” 

“Oh, Fred, I wasn’t. I wasn’t reely.” 

“You’re a liar.” 

“T know, Fred,” 


“There you are.” 

She was crying now: people whom they passed turned to watch them. A 
policeman loomed before them and then retreated. Not his business. 

“Ha’ you got money for your ’bus?” he said. 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

“You'd better go and catch it, then.” 

“Oh, Fred.” 

“Hurry up.” 

“Fred.” 

“Hurry.” 

He shook her off his arm and walked straight on. For a moment she leant 
against a gate post, weeping. 

“Can I do anything, Miss.” It was the constable, returned, 

“No,” she said. “No, thank you.” 

He left her. 

Slowly she began to collect her thoughts. She walked towards the ’bus’s 
stopping place. She did not know what Fred would do. Perhaps he would 
kill Chisnall. Oh, she had been a fool. She might have known he loved her 
and that he was only boasting when he spoke of those other women. Poor 
Fred. Poor conceited Fred! And she felt a new warmth in her as she came to 
the realization that she could hurt him and that she was the Goddess and he 
the worshipper. 


It would be all right. She would see him again and explain and they’d be 
happy again. And then she found that Chisnall had gone away from her 
mind. For weeks she had felt guilty about him and now she was free. The 
phantom had disappeared as though it had never 


been. She was happy again, but she must find Fred and explain. She must 
explain. 

When she came up the garden to the back door Chisnall looked up from 
his work and watched her, waiting for a smile, but she walked past him, 
unseeing, hating him. He had nearly wrecked her love. She forgot that he 
did not know. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


HISNALL had felt the hate which emanated from Annie as she passed 

him but he had not understood it. It had been like a cold draught, 
rushing through him. Different from anything he had felt before, 
revengeful. He wondered, had he done anything which would make her hate 
him, had he been rude to her, or spoilt something of hers? But that was 
impossible for they had never spoken since Christmas Day. She had 
avoided him, but never had she hated him. He was sure of that: sure that her 
feeling for him had been something for which she reproached herself. But 
now she had turned round and it was he whom she reproached. 

He turned to his work, picking out the weeds and throwing them aside. 
Soon, he remembered, there would be daffodils, but the thought gave him 
no pleasure, no balm to his spirit. 

Miss Agatha came up the path. She stopped near him and smiled at him, 
but he could not look at her, nor return her greeting. He shut her out, away 
from himself. She must not enter in. Puzzled, she entered the house. She 
had done what she could for him, hadn’t she? And he had been grateful to 
her once, had smiled at her, but now there was this change. Why? She had 
thought of him as her child. Were all children 


like this, all of them excluding one from their secrets, holding one afar off? 

She was lonely and she was old. She knew again how terribly old she 
was and what a weight age laid on anyone. ... I must not mind, she said to 
herself, I must be patient with him. He 1s in trouble. No one can help him. 
But her heart trembled within her and she felt a will to comfort him going 
out from her, strong, as 1t were with a mighty wind. 

The dumb man put down his bundle of weeds on the path. He could not 
wait to lay them in the barrow. He must be away. An overwhelming desire 
came to him to be a king again, a God. And he knew how God was always 
lonely. These other people had a God. As a boy they had had him taken to 
chapel in the Union, and had made him sit and stand and kneel in an ever 
more bewildering sequence. But he had never found out who their God was. 
Somebody who dressed in white and who was stretched on a Cross. He 
knew that, but who was this somebody? If only he could have heard or read 


or seen something about him: but he could not hear and there had been no 
books in his life since those schooldays. He knew his name, Jesus, but the 
names of people told one so little. The people whom he loved most in the 
world had no names. They were the old and the young. And that was how 
he knew them. 

But now that he was lonely he knew more surely than ever how great a 
God he was. And he hurried to take sacrifice to himself. 

Through the village he went and again no one heeded him for he was 
dangerous they said and, heavens, they 


wanted to have their lives spared, the most of them, even in these hard 
times. 

But they glared out at him from their windows. One day, their eyes 
seemed to say, one day soon we will catch you and we will kill you or 
torture you until your body becomes a resting place for only the carrion 
crows or the worms of the earth. But he did not heed their eyes nor the 
messages in them. He hurried on. With all the weight and the sorrow of the 
world in his heart, he hurried towards the woods. There must be some rest 
there, he thought, for such as himself. There must be some balm, a kind of 
haven for his spirit, a kind of harbour where he could settle. 

And, as he entered the wood, it seemed that the wood itself, the trees and 
the young spring grasses and the quivering bushes came all of them towards 
him to meet him so that he should have rest and so that his mind would be 
no more troubled. 

They took him in to themselves, pressing him to their bodies, holding 
him tight as though they must never let him part from them, and he must 
never go out into the world to receive more knocks and buffets. And he 
rested in the warmth and the unhurriedness of the wood. He rested as 
though there were no cares in his life and as though he were a man built 
strong as other men who could feel in himself the power to create, to make, 
to do. 

Even the bushes leaned towards him, quivering in the breeze and their 
fresh tender shoots seemed to crane at him so that they might touch him and 
so that they might have some part in him.... Maybe the small shoots 
themselves felt their own weakness and 


wondered at the strength of the man. Maybe they would have taken some of 
his strength from him. But Nature is unlike men who take and take and take 
and forget ever to repay, and often that purposely. For Nature gives back in 
abundance of her great store to those who come to her, offering gifts ... and 
to them she gives the companionship of all growing things, of the flowers 
and the trees and the small animals. And she gives the flashing lights and 
the music of living streams which tremble and creep over the pebbles until 
the very stars themselves take the streams to become a part of them with all 
their sharp edges and unhappy angles flattened out.... Trees she gives, oak 
and elm and beech trees, and the lady-birches which sway like fair virgins 
all dancing to a common tune. And that for love. The willows too that are 
called the weepers because their heads are bent and bowed lest you should 
see their shame. Chestnuts too with proud spires of blossom: and man’s 
cultivated trees, apple and pear and peach and the dear scented cherry. 

But she gives more than these to those who love her and render her 
homage. More than these she gives and there is no end to the bounty of her 
as she lives on through and in a part of men for ever and ever. 

He moved quietly in the wood and, although he could not hear them, the 
birds sang and were not frightened of his coming. Here and there in nests in 
the warm hedges there settled the hen-birds on their treasures. Softly he 
moved so that the weasels and the stoats, those wily fellows, with sharp 
suspicious eyes, as the eyes of a miller, peered out at him from their hiding 


places and wondered what he was after and himself the strong man with the 
lost wild eyes. 

But, presently, he came to a hedge and there he stood irresolute for a 
moment as though he had not decided in his mind what he would do.... And 
he stretched his fingers at the sides, down the seams of his trousers, because 
there was an itching in them and a power the like of which he had never felt 
before. 

In the hedge terrified eyes looked out at him and the hen-bird watched 
him with fear, for already he had been to see her when her babies were but 
eggs. And, since then, a miracle had happened and the shells of the eggs 
had burst and out of them had fallen the wee, naked things which cried 
incessantly for food and which must be kept warm because of their feathers 
which had not yet appeared. 


But the dumb man did not look into the hedge. Not yet. Not yet. He 
stood very still and with his hands at his sides, as though he were waiting 
for the power to come to him. And it came. Slowly at first it came: then it 
gathered strength until there was nothing else in the world save his own 
power and his own might and his strength. He was a king. A giant. A God. 
He was eternal. He held the gifts of life and death in his own hands: and he 
wanted to bestow them, the gifts of life and death. 

Life he would give.... Life ... which moved in the air and on the face of 
the earth and deep in the waters. Life which breathed and fought and loved 
and died and suffered and rejoiced. He would give life which was greater 
than men, all men being part 


of it. Without which Nature and the old earth would be nothing: only a 
mockery, a vanity, something that crawled and had no real being.... 

The desire to give life to something, to create, grew within him till he 
felt himself the Almighty father against whom nothing could struggle and, 
without whom, nothing could be. 

The desire was more than a sexual wish. It was more than the dream of 
an artist. Maybe it was more than the commandments of God? Who shall 
say? 

It bore him up: striking deep through him, filling him with a secret 
triumph. He, He, He would make life.... 

He cried in his foolish and dumb way. A giant that was mad and 
blasphemed and wounded in the wood. “I will make life.” But the bird in 
the hedge was terrified at the sound and she flew away. 

He saw her go and, stealthily, with craft and infinite care, he peeped into 
the hedge until he discovered the ineffectual nakedness of the wee birds.... 
There was life, his wish seemed to say, life made by other beings, other 
things, birds, less than a man.... What they had done he could do. And he 
would do it. 

He stood down from the hedge on the flat earth again. Madly his brain 
raced, maybe it strove to keep pace with the myriad jangled thoughts that 
rushed through it. Life. Life. “I will make life.” 

He sang with the jubilation and the promise and the knowledge that he 
could do it: that the secret of the mystery was his. He rested in peace at last. 
He stood still and, crashing through the peace and the 


rest, like as it were a mad wind let loose from the houses of Gods and 
Devils, there echoed and clamoured the question: How? 

Devils laughed at him. Satyrs shrieked. He saw visions of women in 
licentious attitudes, their stomachs and breasts bare.... Life, they seemed to 
shout, how can you make life? And, in his phantasy, he tried to stretch out a 
hand and seize one of the women who invited him, mocking him. But she 
was snatched away. A small man, with no hair on his head and with a 
deformed body: a hunchback, no less, with a stick to help him, seized the 
woman and she went with him willingly enough and they talked and 
whispered together. He heard their voices. “He’s dumb,” they whispered. 
“He can’t tell a woman of her beauty.” “He’s deaf,” other whispers replied. 
“We can say what we like.” 

Mad, tormented, he rose and rushed wildly out of the clearing. But he 
stopped. Whither run? There was no escape for, before him, he saw vision 
after vision. Girls and boys running among the trees, laughing, chattering, 
pointing at him. Dumb! Dumb! Dumb! they cried. And others who put their 
fingers in their ears pretending they were deaf. 

And the girls showed their bodies to the boys and the young men and 
they let the dumb man see the beauties and the splendours of their bodies, 
but, when he approached, they ran away, laughing.... He wept. He could 
create no life. No woman would speak to him for he could not hear. And no 
woman would listen to him for he could not speak. He was an outcast, 
someone whom God had cursed at his birth, 


before his birth, his conception, when his girl mother had lain with her lover 
in the fields. 

Because of that, because of their sin, God had cursed him and now, 
rising, he cursed God from his heart. For all the suffering of the world he 
cursed him and for all the broken hearts. For the men and the women who 
worked all their lives and received no reward. For the men and women who 
never saw the light. For the blind and the halt and the maimed and all the 
deaf and dumb. For children stumbling in darkness, and blinded ponies who 
worked under the earth and for the unseeing finches hanging outside cottage 
doors singing to the sun that was darkness to them. 

And he cursed God for all life. The unfathomable, unknowable mystery 
of it. The horror and the tragedy of it. The suffering and the final pathos. 
“God— God,” he cried in his heart, ““You who made the world and all the 


sorrows of it, if you bore them but one day you would die, and there would 
be no God.” Madly he wondered if such were possible. To get rid of God. 
To hurl Him out of life, out of existence, but he forgot the problem, because 
he too was a God. God must be.... He could not argue against his existence. 

But he was a merciful God, giving rest and refreshment, sending the 
world into the stillness. He remembered the birds, the naked wee birds 
which were in the nest: and he went towards the hedge. And all the time his 
heart cried with the horror of life and the suffering and the tragedy: and he 
saw more pictures, and this time there was no light in the world and 
everywhere men and women who fought against each other and swore at 
each other, cursed and kicked 


and slaughtered, but their abuse touched all the wrong people for they could 
not see who were their adversaries. 

But God sat afar off, and He saw. The sight filled him with insane 
demoniac mirth.... And God laughed. 

Weeping, he ran to the hedge. God laughed.... God laughed. In his mind 
he heard the laughter of God and to him the sound was filthy, like the 
ghastly chucklings which come from a mad-house.... 

He tore at the hedge, at the brambles, cutting and scratching himself, but 
he did not notice his wounds. Two of the birds were hurled out of the nest 
by his violence, but he did not notice these. There remained three. And now 
his violence was shed from him as suddenly as it had been born. Now he 
was in the presence of the mystery.... The two mysteries, he saw now, that 
of the struggling nakedness in his hand, the mystery of life; and that which 
would take the place of the life, the stillness. 

The one was evil, but the other very, very good, full of contentment and 
fulfilment.... And God gave the evil, but he, a man, and at that only a dumb 
man, gave the good. Reverently he held the birds in his hands and a small 
brown thing with eyes of grief watched from afar off. Once she cried, twice 
and then again and with each cry the small white featherless beaks stretched 
towards her, but the man did not hesitate. 

His face was beatified. He must bring peace to these quivering bodies. 
And, somewhere there, somewhere in the wood, a gun was fired and there 
was a shriek. He stood still, almost paralysed: that was 


what would happen to these if they lived. Boys would come, maybe, and, 
trampling them to the earth, leave them lying half killed: or a hawk would 
carry them off. Or in the winter they would starve and no one to feed them. 
Let them die now, here, with him, mercifully. Let them die. 

Then he killed them and when they lay quiet on the grass and the brown 
mother-bird was weeping in sorrow, he found none of that peace which he 
had thought would come. 

Suddenly, he knew that he had committed murder just as surely as the 
cub-hunters and the fox-hunters and the beaglers committed murder. 

And he knew that life was precious even to those most afflicted: and that 
now he must save life and not destroy it ... and the stillness had been a 
mirage, one of God’s lies.... 

He laughed loudly in the wood. And the echoes penetrated to every 
living thing so that there was silence and only a maniac’s mirth. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


OR a long time he stayed in the wood, standing quite still, so quiet that 
F the creatures came stealing from their hiding places to stare at him and 
then scuttle away into the undergrowth. 

He was trying to think, trying to retrieve his sanity. He was like a man 
suddenly plunged from poverty into great wealth, a sensible man who does 
not want to lose his balance and his reason because of the suddenness of the 
change. 

Hitherto life had seemed to him only a prolonged torture, something to 
be borne, but to be escaped from as soon as possible. And now there had 
been this change. It was inexplicable. He could not see why there should be 
the change, nor why the little white bodies of the slain birds should have 
turned him from his whole purpose. 

To a philosopher he might still have seemed as a God who for endless 
centuries demanded sacrifice and slaughter and burnt offering and then, 
seeing the futility of destroying all created things, sent his own Son to 
preach a new word. And the Word was Love. 

So in Chisnall’s mind there was a new emotion, an embracing arm lived 
in his mind, an arm that stretched out to all creatures, desirous of helping 
them, needing their company. But he could not think; he could 


not see the ways and the means of his life, nor understand what life itself 
was. He waited, and he waited vainly, for instructions. 

Someone should come to him and tell him of the new mystery which 
was too deep to be unfolded by any vision or inspiration. But now, instead 
of wanting death, he wanted this new life. The life of torture was preferable 
to no life at all. The stillness was a mockery. A mockery which God had 
planned, because in stillness was emptiness, the negation of being. No one 
created life to destroy it. No one but a raving lunatic. 

And himself, he, hadn’t he been a lunatic? He forgot the flying stones, 
the abuse, the mockery and the scorn and the blood. These had all been part 
of a bad dream. He forgot that he was different from other men in his lack 
of speech and hearing. He was suddenly equal to and greater than other men 
because he had seen into the centre of God’s secret. 


There was a meaning in life. A greater meaning than that which religion 
and philosophy taught. Life was, not as a means of preparation for another 
world, but as an end in itself. Life was whole: not given to the following 
and the keeping of laws and commandments, nor to the attainment of 
success, the making of money, the elevation to high office. Those things for 
many people meant life, but he had discovered that life was different, 
greater, more important, overflowing and embracing them all. 

It consisted, or it seemed to consist, 1n movement, breathing, the 
consumption of food, the expulsion of unnecessary substance in the blood. 
There were 


instincts which were essential parts of life, creation and preservation.... 
Men loved and begot children and women loved and bore children and the 
world went on.... Men and women slaved for their children, to give them a 
chance, to get them on in the world. They saved money, they saw them just 
launched in business. Their plans were beginning to be realized when, 
suddenly, there was played one of the jokes of God: a war, maybe, and the 
young people taken away, killed so that with the killing went all their 
parents’ hopes and illusions. 

But, maybe, although they did not know it, maybe the young people had 
already felt life, and, feeling her, had entered into her, had, as it were, 
returned to the womb of the earth, for life was feeling.... 

Those were the secrets: life was ... and life was feeling.... Those were 
the only ways to describe life. ... It was.... Like God it existed. It was no 
more good arguing against the existence of life than against the existence of 
God. There they were. You accepted them. But life was more than God, 
more Intimate, it was feeling. 

And feeling was something you could understand. And those people, he 
wondered, who could not feel, did life exist for them? Those people who 
did not experience that opening of the heart which comes with spring, the 
sudden warmth flooding through the body, the as sudden demand for an 
outlet. 

Life was in the blood now. ... It flowed through one, inspiring with new 
wonder, new appreciation, a fresh demand to see ahead into the hidden 
things. 

The wonder was eternal; the slow, shy wonder 


of the child at the mystery of the birth; the slow, shy wonder of the man at 
the suffering of the woman; and the shy pride of the woman who was the 
Goddess of the world. Woman reigned. 

He was dumb and he could not hear and he knew nothing about votes for 
women, nor emancipation nor women barristers, nor any of those ways by 
which woman says she is trying to become equal with man. But, without 
knowing that, he knew that woman was not man’s equal, that she was 
greater than man, bearing in her body the seeds of the new generations. 

People had been kind to him he remembered. Miss Agatha whom he 
knew as the old; and the girl, Annie, but Annie now hated him. He had felt 
her hatred pass through him as a cold wind ... and then it had seemed to 
matter.... But now, although it still mattered, 1t was unimportant, ludicrous 
in its insignificance before the great mystery of life. 

He must return to Miss Agatha, to all those who had been good to him, 
and he must destroy, pull down the barriers which he had raised around 
him; and he must meet them in friendship and love and generosity. The 
feeling of and the feeling for life must envelop them all: rushing over them 
as water over a cataract. 

Only feeling mattered.... He plucked a new-born leaf from a branch and 
rubbed it against his cheek. The touch of it was cool: some of its juices 
were squeezed out of the leaf and wetted his cheek ... and in the dampness 
of the juices and the now ruined form of the leaf with its myriad veins he 
knew that there had been life and that the life still continued, 


having passed from the leaf to himself. Perhaps all tortures and all slaughter 
did that, perhaps the huntsman and the brave ladies and gentlemen who set 
out with packs of hounds to chase a small hare, perhaps they felt 1t too? The 
higher exhilaration of life: the spreading out of the wings of a new world, 
important, all-embracing, a peering through the blood: something strong 
and magnificent. 

And if they did feel that, they would one day feel that which was higher 
than all these pleasures: the pleasure which transcended and exceeded the 
pleasure of death-giving, which came from life, from watching life, seeing 
life around one, being in the midst of her, giving oneself up to her. 

That was where the remedy lay, in a heightened consciousness: in a new 
advocacy and, this time, an advocacy not of the death, the calling of men to 
witness slaughter, but in the calling of men to witness life. 


The blood which coursed so madly when the horn sounded the kill 
would one day course with a new excitement, and this time a real, a 
permanent, all- absorbing, satisfying emotion at the contemplation of life. 
For the death-emotion was a passing thrill, a pseudo-thrill, unmeaning, full 
of contradiction which could never be reconciled so that in the guilt the 
killers felt they must ever seek the reconciliation in more and more 
slaughter. 

And they, men and women, were getting better. That was the beautiful 
thing about them. Every day they reformed, with each new generation they 
became more humane, their hearts warmed more and more 


with the pulsation of life. No longer now were human executions public in 
England nor men and women hanged for small offences. All that horror of 
death and mutilation of bodies was over. Hangings were secret affairs, 
disgusting all who had part in them, only titivating the sadism of the 
unenlightened.... And there was no longer the strumpet-beating of old days, 
nor the witch-ducking, nor the bear-baiting, things which returned to his 
mind from the small history books of his childhood. These things had 
passed and death, human death, legalized murder would pass too. As men 
saw that life was the important thing, and as life gave them peace and 
fulfilment they would see the idiocy, the criminal idiocy of human death by 
legalized murder. 

And all hanging would go. A new warmth would live in the hearts of 
people: a warmth which looked out into the world and saw that men were 
only angels and children and that deep down in men’s hearts there was love 
and a new beauty of consciousness. 

And all hearts would be warmed together, until there was truth in the 
saying that God was Love for God was in everyone, was a part of everyone, 
was everyone.... 

And soon, he could see the day afar off, somewhere in the future, soon 
there would come a time when the animals would no more be persecuted 
and chased by people who had not felt the warm glow of life.... At first he 
had felt a fury against these people, but now he saw they were only 
children, smashing the beautiful gifts God had given them: and, because 
they were ashamed to go out boldly and smash them in a fury 


of cold murder, they dressed up their slaughter, they made it seem a game 
with all the panoply and the pomp with which some games are played. 

And, dressed up, acting their parts they went out to slay and to do 
murder. 

But he felt no fury against them now: no resentment at their unthinking 
murders, because they were children and destructive and dear as all children 
are dear. And one day they too would feel the new glow which lived and 
flourished and throve in the contemplation and the eternal sacrifice of self 
to fife. 

He began to move unseeing through the wood and, moving, the world 
returned to him, the trees and the bushes and the new spring shoots 
returned, became once more part of him. He must go back: he must tell 
others somehow. He could not speak, but he must sign to them. 

All the barriers were down now. He had been a child and he had sinned 
and destroyed life with all the wantonness and the wilfulness of a child: 
now he had become a man. He had seen the fire. He had felt the fire.... He 
was warmed. 

Slowly he walked away through the trees and all the wood around him 
was a home, a warm covering, a blanket of peace and great happiness. And 
he sang, but he was not ashamed that his singing was a mockery and a 
blasphemy, for God, he knew, and Life, he knew, would understand now. 

The sun was setting: a spring sunset such as is only seen in the Suffolk 
lands, the sunsets of Constable and the landscape artists: a warm glow that 
enriches and enraptures the whole earth, brown fields and woods 


and straggling hedges and the dilapidated cottages of the farm workers. 

He looked very lovely as he came out of the wood into the road with the 
twilight of the sun on his brown beard and his uncovered head, making it 
golden and full of the glory of crimson fires.... And his eyes were dreaming 
a new hope and a new venture and the freshness of discovery.... 


A man had come dashing into the village, a man on a motor-bicycle. 
Somehow, long before his face could be seen, one knew that he was living 
on the edge of a precipice. 

He stopped at the Inn and entered. People spoke to him, but he did not 
answer them. He was drunk. Old Greene, drinking his pint, felt sorry for 
Annie. They had not thought he would turn out like this. 


The young man drank whisky. A great deal of whisky. He seemed to 
derive some strength and stability from it. He became rather deliberate in 
his movements and he no longer bore that hurried, almost terrified 
appearance. 

The drinkers in the bar watched him as he consumed his whisky. “God 
Almighty,” they said, “he’s rowed with his gal.” And they were sorry for 
him, being so fond of her and all and himself a steady young fellow, the sort 
they did not see in the bar very often, what with his saving up his money for 
the wedding and one thing and another. 

“A grand day, Fred,” old Greene remarked. But Fred did not answer, He 
did not even hear, as he 


ordered more whisky. He seemed to see before him a kind of grinning girl. 
Perhaps, he thought, I’m drunk. He hoped he was, but the pain was still 
there. He could not be drunk yet. More whisky. He drank it neat. There was 
a strange rest about the fire of the raw spirit. He had never drunk whisky 
before. He wished he had. It was good stuff. He’d been a fool to waste his 
time and his money on a tart like Annie. A fool. God I what a fool! 

Why, he could have had any number of girls in Ipswich for the price of a 
seat in the pictures and, maybe, a bottle of Guinness. That was a man’s way. 
To have ’em and forget ’em afterwards. Pay for your fun, but not pay too 
much. That Annie now, she’d made him pay, pay all the time, and what had 
he had for his trouble? A damned row with her, and she no more than a 
harlot. Why, hadn’t she said as much, carrying on with that dumb bastard, 
the way there’d be a child and them all saying it was himself was the father. 
Himself! By God! He wasn’t a bloody fool! 

A fool he had been though. Thinking she cared and saving his money for 
their home and one thing and another, putting it by in the post-office 
savings bank the way they said you received interest on it and it grew, but 
he’d never been one for arithmetic, he hadn’t, and he didn’t understand 
those high arithmetic sums. 

By God, though, this was a man’s life. Lucky it was that he had the 
money on him, the money they’d taken out of the post-office bank that day, 
the way they’d go buying a wee bit of a table they’d seen at the 


auctioneer’s, so that they’d start getting a few things together. 


Five pounds it was, he had had. Five pounds and a grand lot of whisky a 
man could buy for that sum. A grand lot of whisky the way you’d be seeing 
the figures of fine young women before your eyes and them dressed in their 
birthday clothes. God! What a fool he had been. It wasn’t a man’s life the 
way to hang round a girl and only have her fooling you at the latter end, 
same as, maybe, she had fooled plenty of others. Forty pounds there must 
be in the bank. Fifty pounds he had saved in over a year. It was good it was 
there, for a man could buy a grand lot of whisky for forty pounds. A grand 
lot, the way he’d be seeing the figures of fine young women before his eyes 
and them wearing their birthday clothes. 

He knew where to find them in Ipswich, by God, but he did indeed, 
standing there on the Cornhill, looking as though it was a’bus they’d be 
taking or a tram maybe, but waiting the while for some young fellow like 
himself, with money in his pocket, the way he’d be saying ‘Come to the 
pictures.’ And they holding hands in the dark and a kiss or so stolen, and 
perhaps, a bit of a scuffle, so that them around felt the hot shame and the 
anger on them, wishing it was themselves had the grand girl round the 
waist. 

And she carrying on with a mad, crazy lunatic who couldn’t speak and 
all, carrying on with him and making himself the laughing stock of them 
all: for know it they must, and their eyes and their tongues always seeing 
and telling of a fellow: and himself a hard- working young fellow. Aye, but 
he wouldn’t be a 


fool no more. No! No! He’d done with women, the way he’d be marrying 
them. In Ipswich or Hasham itself he’d find them and to spare. The whisky 
put great strength in a man ... and he’d been fooled by a dark devil of a 
fellow whose tongue was tied by some spirit itself and them laughing at 
him. 

Ah! but they could understand if he told them, the poor devils! Tied to 
their wives for life and the children and the scolding. A hard job they had to 
make things pay: and at the end of a week not the price of a pint on them. 

They’d drink with him. Whisky, they’d have. He had money. By God, he 
had money. And he threw a note on the bar, making their eyes sparkle. 

A grand fellow he was, they thought, and generous and cruel it was the 
trouble he was in. Maybe he’d tell them later. A man wanted sympathy in 


his trouble, the way it would not eat him up, making him naught but a pile 
of misery. 

“Your health, Fred,” they cried, “Your health.” And they drank the 
whisky; warming it was, but the expense of it! You couldn’t buy whisky on 
thirty bob a week, not with children and a wife and the rent and the coal so 
dear. He’d want taking out of himself, so that he’d see the world different. It 
made them warm with kindness did the spirit, and the world seemed a good 
place, though it was cruel the way decent folks were tormented by it. Cruel 
it was! And a young, generous fellow like himself suffering the way it was 
plain to see. 

They had more whisky and they sang a song or two and they felt the new 
strength in them. Aye, they 


were the grand fellows and sinful it was the price of coal, but, God be 
praised, the summer was on them. 

And where was she? The bitch: and none other than that dumb devil up 
at Miss Green’s. Mad, the old woman was and no mistake having a hell- 
devil like that in the place. A child? Yes, yes, there’d be a child. You 
wouldn’t have a fellow like that, half mad indeed, knowing how to prevent 
such a thing. 

Women, they did a man harm. Sinful harm. And many a time had they 
thought how without their wives they’d have been away to London or 
Ipswich itself or some grand city, making a great pile of money, and 
enjoying themselves what with the drinks and the great fellows they’d meet 
and the wee little girls. The same as stood in the streets, that dainty with 
their silk stockings and their neat little hats, so that a man felt a warmth 
seeing them, indeed he did! 

In gaol he ought to be, the great devil, breaking up a grand man’s 
happiness like that: stealing into an old woman’s house and she half mad, as 
they knew. 

Maybe, it hadn’t been the girl’s fault, seeing that he was mad and his 
strength would be great when his madness was roused, idiots being that 
way. 

Aye, but they’d have vengeance. Would they see a grand fellow like Fred 
himself suffer; when he’d given them the good whisky? A fellow with all 
that money, for, glory to God himself, that was another £1 he’d put on the 


bar: and the bottles they were drinking! Three or four bottles of whisky 
they’d had. It did a man good. They began to remember the girls 


they had seen, but mostly in visions, though they thought them real. 
Women, aye, they were the root of all evil. 

Hadn’t they said when that dumb man had come into the place how he’d 
be murdering them all in their beds? But they could revenge him. They 
would have him, they would, and put him in the pond, making dear, 
innocent girls go wrong. And some of them cried with sorrow at virtue 
betrayed, but others hit the table with their fists and vowed death. 

Fred felt himself a man. Wonderful it was how men stuck together! 

The friendliness of them and the good Christianity that did not let them 
see a chap in trouble. Poor little Annie I The way she had screamed when 
she saw that devil near her, and his eyes flashing like fire and his hands 
groping towards her, touching her, her dear fresh young body; the body as 
he had seen it. Aye, she was a good lass. A good lass. And he’d marry her. 
By God! he’d marry her. He’d make her an honest woman. That was the 
sort of chap hurt girls like that, so that they killed themselves or lay 
themselves out in the way and were scorned. The devil he was! the big 
devil! 

It was dark when they came out of the Inn and they swayed and 
stumbled a little. But their minds were set drunkenly on finding Chisnall 
and seeing him suffer for the wrong he had done. 

The cold air made them cough and they were angry for coughing so that 
their wrath was increased: turning to Chisnall again. 

Drunkenly, like a regiment of wearied, wounded 


soldiers, they walked down the road. They sang a little: but, mostly, they 
vowed great oaths of vengeance and hate and fury. They’d kill him, they 
would or maybe dip him in the pond. Aye, that would be the thing to do. 
The pond and then chase him from the village. 


He came out of the hedge in front of them. He had been out under the 
stars, seeing the night and feeling the happiness and the new beauty rest in 
him and saturate him. 


He could not hear their approach and his eyes were the other way: but, as 
he came into the road, he felt them like an evil on his heart. 

And he was afraid. He turned and he saw their swaying gait and the 
sticks they carried. He fe/t the hate in them. And then they saw him. For an 
instant they watched one another, the dumb man and the drunken villagers, 
and then their sense of virtue rushed to their rescue and they gave great 
shouts. 

He ran and his heart stopped, because he must run from these people, 
who should be his friends, but who only wanted his blood. 

He was tired and he did not hurry, not realizing his full danger. They 
gained on him, swaying terribly but running every now and then with that 
incredible speed and sureness drunkenness gives.... Someone hurled a 
stone, pulling it from a heap as he ran. It struck the dumb man on the 
shoulder and all the pack of them shouted with joy and the new lust. 

Terrified now, he ran and ran, away from his home, 


anywhere, not knowing where, but with them after him, always after him. 

They did not shout now, saving their breath, but he was deaf and did not 
know. 

They were gaining on him. Gaining ... gaining.... They were nearly up 
to him now. He felt their nearness. 

His heart bursting in him he made a last deadly sprint. 

Suddenly lights swung into the road. The blackness of the drunken 
figures chasing the blackness of the solitary man made sharp silhouettes on 
the white road. 

Unreasoning, he felt that in the lights there was help. He must reach 
them. He rushed straight for them. They shouted. A screaming of brakes, 
but through them was heard a human scream; like the cry of an animal with 
the knife at his throat. The dumb man had disappeared. 

He lay under the car. It had stopped. He was happy. Quite numb: but, 
through his numbness, there penetrated one last joy.... Somehow he had 
cheated the stillness, and somehow he had seen and felt and been in the 
arms of life. 

He breathed slowly, or perhaps he did not breathe at all. 

He saw beautiful pictures. He saw the new sun and the new earth. And 
the colour of all was the colour of the daffodils. He did not try to shout, to 


tell them where he was. He must rest now. His life was at its fullest. There 
was the wind near him. He must rest. 


It was right that he should rest, seeing that he had seen and known life. 
Nothing could alter that now.... Nothing.... Nothing.... Daffodils and the 
sun ... and somewhere a woman smiling ... and at the back a greyness and 
rest.... Rest... 

Suddenly everything grew black: only the bright sun shone and as the 
sun sank the soul of the dumb man was gathered in.... And he smiled.... 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


HE had seen his body, but she had not understood. It had meant 
S nothing to her, like some overheard blasphemy to which she had closed 
her ears, shuddering.... 

It had lain in a room in the Inn and many people had crowded in to see it, 
to peer at the travesty and the wreckage of all that had been a man. Silently 
they had stood round, holding their breath, awed in the presence of death, 
which was ugly and meaningless and obscene. They had come, had the 
village men, because of some horrible unknown dread lest he might rise up 
to condemn them. They wanted to know that he was really dead. That there 
was nothing to fear: but the sight of him made them very afraid, for fear is 
horrible like as the rotting corpse. 

They had lain the body on a board, and they had draped it in white, a 
sheet that looked like a shroud and they had covered the head; but she must 
see the head, because she must know if he were happy or not.... She drew 
the sheet away and his eyes were closed.... Someone, to whom death meant 
nothing, had drawn down the lids and shut out the staring seas of infinity.... 

She thought then that the expression in his eyes 


had been of hate and fear and horror and that they were afraid for it to be 
seen. 

The little room was very still.... There were many people in it, ten 
perhaps or a dozen, but they stood back from the body of the dumb man and 
the old lady who stood by the body.... 

She spoke to herself and they thought her mad. “He shall have 
daffodils,” she said, “he liked those best.” ... “And he shall have a grave 
out there in the woods for he was not a Christian. He shall lie in the woods, 
where there will be no one to abuse him and only the animals and the birds 
to pass over his body.” 

And her words, spoken to herself, but plain, were reported all over the 
village by those who heard them and the whole place knew that she was 
mad.... 

There was an inquest and they asked her questions. She answered the 
questions sometimes right, as often wrong, because she hardly heard what 


they were.... And they had no importance. 

What does it matter now, she wondered, what they do to him? All his life 
they were killing him and wounding him and abusing and murdering him. 
And no one cared. But now that his body, which bears the marks of their 
stones which they threw, and the bruises from the wheels of the car, now 
that his body is hideous in death they gather round and they look at it 
fearfully and they make pomp and circumstance about it.... And she cried 
in her heart at the waste of it all. The waste of dead bodies and the waste of 
dead lives and the obscenity of dead hearts and dead souls. And the filthy, 
prying minds which stood 


around death and peered at it, wondering, wondering, ever wondering, as 
though they thought that from death and the signs of death they could read 
the secret of death, where maybe there was no secret, only an emptiness. 

In the stuffy room where they were asking her questions she wondered if 
death meant anything, except the end. Wouldn’t it be that in death there was 
the accomplishment of all things and that the accomplishment was only 
vanity and emptiness? 

But it loosed all wild emotions round her. She could feel the emotions, 
the hate of the people and the fear lest she should betray them, give them 
away to the idiotic coroner, tell him of their cruelties and their murder, for 
they had murdered Chisnall. 

They had murdered him all his life. In their institutions and on the long 
green and white roads of England, by setting their dogs and their children at 
him, by finding amusement and excitement in his infirmities: in all these 
ways they had killed him. And herself they had killed too ... had kept her 
chained there in their village, and had let her be absorbed in their little 
quarrels and births and marriages and illicit loves which had no love in 
them. And she might never have lived after Frank had gone from her if the 
dumb man had not come. 

He had shut her out from his life. The barriers had surrounded her on all 
sides, made her angry and frightened for him and ineffectual: but somehow 
she had lived. And in living she had felt a measure of his suffering.... 

And then she remembered a French novel she had 


read. Anatole France. “We shall have greatly lived if we have greatly 
loved.” She too, she had loved and so she had lived and her life had not 
been all farce and travesty and waste. But, besides love, life was suffering 
and, she wondered, were not love and suffering the same? For if one loved 
life one was bound to suffer as children do and all who live fully. 

And some men, she knew, were born from the beginning of the world to 
suffer, some men like Chisnall, men who were out of joint with the times, 
born in an age that did not understand them or born, as he had been born, 
with some infirmity. 

They sent her again to see his body because of something she had missed 
in her first visit.... And, when she looked on that white obscenity a second 
time, she felt that it was all a joke and only three of them in it: Chisnall, 
herself and God.... But God’s joking had been bitter, like a sour orange or 
like the sharpness of an olive.... For God’s joking had continued for too 
long; all his life, all the dumb man’s life had been intense struggling and 
suffering, some horrible joke of God’s.... 

They asked her what his Christian name had been, and she was amazed 
because she did not know it. Even she had been inhuman with him, thought 
of him as only a dumb man.... His Christian name. As a child he would 
have been called by it. As a child; but he had never been a child. Never 
been a child that laughed and wept and quarrelled and made friends again. 
He had been utterly lonely, shut away in his own world of silence and 
speechlessness. A world where he had woven his own dreams, his own little 
romances, his 


own hopes and fears and defeats and, maybe, in the end, a final victory. 

And he had won: by dying on them he had won. In death they feared 
him. He might do them harm. But there was no comfort in that; no comfort, 
only incredible bitterness. 

But she could share with him now his joke and his secret. No one else 
knew it. She could not put it in words: it remained just an ecstasy of silence, 
like a lover’s arms around one. 

It was dark when she came out of the inn and, outside, there were people 
standing, women and children, who had not been able to push their way into 
the crowded room. They stood aside for her to pass, nudging each other, 
giggling here and there. Old Miss Green, she’s mad.... But she could not 
heed them, these meaningless, giggling people who had never felt life even 


as the wretched man they had tormented had felt it.... She walked away 
down the road and she muttered to herself as she wept: muttered fragments 
of the burial service. “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” Another of God’s 
little jokes ... another of those things which had no meaning.... “Man that 
is born of woman.” Chisnall’s mother ... a girl, she had heard, who had 
died.... God, God, her heart cried, why didn’t they both die? And a cuckoo, 
the first of spring, mocked her from the woods. 

She felt her screams rising to her tongue, as though they would cut 
through the air, whether she willed it or not, but there was still silence. They 
had not sounded. They were bottled up, imprisoned in hert.... 

Another sound from the wood came to her, A 


rabbit screaming in a snare.... Chisnall screaming. Her own screams. All 
stricken, lost humanity screaming! The whole of the world groaning and 
labouring in travail together.... The whole of the world, like some great- 
breasted barren woman trying to give birth to something, an idea; a 
solution; some healing breath.... 

Men and women and animals struggled together; they fought together; 
slaughtered, loved, hated, were hungry, were fed, died in the race for a meal 
... they built themselves homes, palaces and castles and slums and little 
burrows: nests in trees, in hedges, under old tree-trunks in river banks.... 
They brought forth their young.... All the mothers lay together and groaned 
in their agony, but there was no solution.... And everywhere there were the 
maimed and the stricken, those who became the natural target for all the 
torment and the torture of the world. And the old.... Herself.... She was 
old.... But she had lived.... Twice she had lived and now she might die. As 
a girl she had lived in Frank. And, again, as an old woman she had lived in 
Chisnall. And that was the solution to life, to live in other people. There 
was no life in oneself.... All that was barrenness, like a childless woman 
nursing a small dog: that was futility.... But life lay in other people, in 
being another person, in understanding and sympathy, in knowledge and in 
tenderness. 

And the life in one must go out into the other stricken hearts of the 
world, to all the animal creation, to all the slaughtered, tortured animals, 
whom men hunted for their lust. But perhaps, she thought, Chisnall had 


already found that and perhaps he was happy when he died? 

And now she too must find another person to love, to cherish, for whom 
she could suffer.... And there was no one.... The lights from the windows 
of the cottages winked evilly, like foul-minded old men, at her. They 
seemed to be offering to tell her many secrets: the secrets of life and death, 
and birth and travail.... The secrets which can never be secrets when ten or 
twelve people live in three rooms. And they winked at her: “They try to 
keep their secrets, but we know ... we know.” 

She hurried on. Inanimate things with their knowledge were filthy 
sometimes: filthy in their lack of shame, their non-understanding.... 

She thought of the children of the village, so many of them, so crowded 
in their small houses; in winter, when the ground was frozen not having 
enough to eat.... She wanted a child.... Someone who would be dependent 
on her, but who would have a life of his own. Like Chisnall who took her 
food, but kept his secrets. Thank God, she had not pried. Had not tried to 
read his dreams, to share in his visions.... And a child should have a life 
like that. 

But they could not, not in a village where so many were housed together 
and where there was no room for secrets.... 

She was away from the cottages now; walking up the long narrow road 
to her own house. On this road the boy had been killed by the stallion. They 
had said in the village that Chisnall had killed the boy by frightening the 
horse, but she knew he had not.... And 


yet he had loved death.... The fox-cub which she had tried to rescue. She 
remembered ... and his eyes peering at her.... Leave him alone.... Leave 
him alone ... he must die ... he must be still. Maybe there was something in 
stillness ... maybe ... but himself was still now, quite, quite still... 

She wondered if he could see her now ... She wondered if he were alive, 
if he lived in a new world.... And she hoped he did not ... for, suddenly, she 
had seen the great truth about him; that he had lived.... 

Because he had lived he should now sleep. And his Jiving had been a 
secret thing, just as the favourite things of our lives must be secret, just as 
our loved ones must be secret. He had had some secret vitality so that he 
had seen the flowers and the sunsets and the blossom of fruit trees and 
waving corn. All the beasts of the field; so that he had been one with them 
in the harmony and the unity of their lives.... 


She grew tired.... She too must live again, but this time let her go out not 
to one man, but to all the world, let her go to the village and find friends 
among the folk there, and talk with them and understand their lives and 
their hopes. 

He should be buried in the wood ... with his spade, as it were his sword, 
and his old, old clothes in which he had come to her.... Let him lie there. 
And let herself forget, because now that he was gone there was no sense in 
remembering, for memory always brought reproach when one thought of 
the things one had not done: the things which it should have been so easy to 
do. 

She was alone, too. No friends.... No relations 


... her brothers, of course, but they were far away. She had not seen them 
for years. And she would remain in the village. ... It struck her that the very 
fact of her having such a thought showed that she had been planning to 
leave it.... She had not been away from it, except for short holidays, for 
fifty years; and now to think of leaving it! 

She would stay there. She might five twenty more years. Like her 
mother.... Like her mother she would rule the village. But she would not do 
that. She would be kind to them. She would talk to them as she had been 
intending a year ago, only Chisnall had come. What she had wanted to do a 
year ago could be done just as easily now ... and now she would understand 
more, have more sympathy.... She chattered gaily to herself as she went up 
the drive to the house. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


OW that he was dead, his life with her seemed to have partaken of 
N some wild, untamed dream quality.... Surrounded by mist, it stood out 
more brightly than light, more shining than the finest silver: cut sharply as 
glass. He had been beautiful with all the terrible loveliness and pathos of 
those condemned from the beginning of the world to suffer.... But no one 
had seen it. They had not caught the brilliance. It could not penetrate 
through their dullness. 

The villagers passed to and fro in fear. They trembled because people 
knew of the quarrel there had been between Fred and Annie: knew of the 
quarrel and of the drunkenness and the accident that was not an accident. 

On account of their fear, they must for ever be finding something to 
torment, something weaker than themselves, but something which might be 
dangerous. 

So they chose Miss Green for their tormenting. Mad she was, they said, 
and now she was trying to get into their houses, be friendly towards them 
and probe into their secrets. Perhaps the old devil would be having one or 
two of them up before the magistrates down in Hasham, saying it was not 
an accident that had happened to the dumb bastard, but manslaughter, even 
murder itself. 


They shut her out from their houses. The children laughed at her in the 
street, sometimes a stone flew near her, but none struck her. She might have 
the law on them. 

She went to their houses and started to talk to them, to get them to talk to 
her, but she was strange these days with her hat all askew and always 
talking to herself and walking about alone in the woods the way the village 
lassies would be walking and they looking round for a likely young fellow 
out of Hasham with a motor-bicycle and a side-car itself maybe.... 

She would be there early, by that man’s grave. And there was madness 
for you! To bury the fellow out there in the woods where no one came, save 
the lovers, but they came no more with a corpse there, enough to take the 
pleasure out of their love. Indeed, wasn’t the churchyard good enough for 


the likes of him, they thought, the churchyard where their own parents were 
buried and where the Bishop himself had stood blessing it and all... 

Angry they were with her and they feared her and their fear and their 
wrath together sent them scheming wild plans to get her out of the place, 
though herself had lived there sixty years and more: out of the place she 
should go, before she made more trouble with her dumb man and her graves 
in the wood.... 

And the way she’d been hanging around the mounds and down at the 
farm time the cows were milked, fiddling about, naming them, if you 
please, Blossom and Tulip and Daisy and such soft names as a girl might 
name the cows which her lover milked.... 

But then she had always been a queer one what with 


that affair of hers with young Larkin years ago, before many of them could 
remember. Mad they had been about one another people said, lying about in 
the hedges the way it wasn’t decent: or holding together like as if they were 
love-making out there in the shed in front of the cows and all. 

But she could not understand.... Her mind was blank and wild and then 
lit by passion and she tried so hard to get into their lives, to let them into her 
life, to be friends, bearing some of their burdens for them.... Giving her 
life... 

Mr. Polcombe did not come to her now, not since the day they had buried 
Chisnall out there in the wood when Mrs. Polcombe had written to the 
Bishop. He was leaving, they said. His wife had got him another living.... 
Well.... Well.... And she was sorry that he would not be there any more the 
way they might have talked together ... and found a solution. 

For there must be a solution to all the dumb, lost misery in the world. 
Perhaps the solution would come with more education, only they said that 
the more education there was the more refined people became in their 
cruelties.... More feeling then.... 

People must feel.... Must imagine, must see suffering ... and understand 
it and take it upon themselves.... 

Sometimes she felt that Chisnall was with her, and that now that he was 
dead and there was no need for words he must be able to hear her and 
answer her.... And she walked round the garden talking to him and telling 
him the things in her life she had never thought to tell anyone.... The things 
which she 


had left behind, so far behind in her childhood.... Her mother and the way 
she had hated her ... and the brothers writing letters to her ... and the 
rabbits. And the years when she had always decorated the pulpit at Easter 
and Christmas and the font at Harvest Home. 

Perhaps she would not see another Harvest Home. She might die first. 
She did not mind the thought of death nor was she afraid of it, for now there 
was nothing to care about, nothing which she could take to her heart and 
console, for they had shut her away.... 

She complained sometimes about her loneliness, but she complained to 
herself then, reproaching herself, remembering the ghastly loneliness of 
Chisnall. And the loneliness of God. 

There were some people who loved solitude, having their fuller life in it, 
the same as there were others who wanted people round them, wanted 
people to share and partake of their joys and their sorrows.... And she was 
one of these. 

But the children had been told not to speak to her. “She’s mad,” they 
were told, “happen she’ll be doing you harm. Happen she’Il lay a spell over 
you.” So the children went away and they only came near enough to scream 
at her “Old Miss Green ... Old Miss Green,” to the tune of “Three Blind 
Mice.” 

Then they ran away. 

But she smiled. One must suffer. Her suffering was nothing compared to 
Chisnall’s. Nothing.... Nothing.... 

She began to enjoy suffering. She fasted, not on account of religion, but 
because it gave her an acuter sensibility.... Made her more readily aware of 
things. 


They began to throw bricks on to her garden till old Greene got the 
lumbago stooping and picking them up ... bricks and old tins and jam jars 
and offal. All manner of stuff came on to her garden, but Miss Green did 
not seem to notice anything.... 

“He suffered,” she whispered. “He suffered.” Every day she went to the 
churchyard, to put flowers on Frank’s grave, and then she went into the 
wood. 


So still it was, so calm, like a halcyon sea. And, in the wood, she could 
be happy, near that one who had suffered ... so happy.... 

But when the summer came there was a depth of despair in her. She 
could never get nearer them now. All life was laughing. All life was fertile 
and abundant and only in her own heart was there emptiness and desolation. 

Like a mad thing she ran about, chattering to herself, promising herself 
big things, hoping for big things and hoping for something whose name she 
did not know ... something remote, fantastic and utterly lovely. 

And all the summer there was the slaughter continuing: the slaughter of 
the otters, the little playful otters with their laughing faces and their strong 
white teeth and their strange yikkering noises.... 

Whenever she heard the hounds baying she felt for the otters, for there 
was nothing left in life to care for, since no man would have her in his 
house. 

Foolish she was, mumbling to herself, and now she took no care in her 
appearance, not washing nor changing her dress, nor worrying about details. 
I am alive, she seemed to be saying, I am alive, but only just alive and soon, 
so soon, I shall be gone. 


“The filthy old dog,” they called her in the village, “the filthy hag.” But 
she did not care what they called her, she did not even realise that she was 
untidy: for she was alone and no longer noticed other people nor their 
clothing and so had no standards for her own neatness.... 

All other people were outside her life. She was not conscious of them, 
though they mocked her every day as she tramped to the woods and to the 
graveyard.... 

At night she lay awake, pretending to herself, that she was young, that 
she had a lover.... Frank ... his arms.... The smell of him.... The good 
strong teeth. She pretended his mouth was on hers and she pushed out her 
tongue against his teeth. ... So strong ... so white.... She pretended she 
could feel the lines and the power in his loins, the man’s small belly, the 
coarse, stiff hair on his head. And she was happy. 

“Oh, my lover ... my lover,” she mumbled. “Oh, my lover.” 

And she felt strange, electric currents in her: sexual awakenings in her 
blood and she was terrified with a beautiful fear. 

In the morning, after these nights, those round her saw her wild staring 
eyes, her excited words tumbled over one another. She forgot to put in her 


false teeth: forgot to do her hair.... 

When they pointed out these to her, she laughed. “What’s it matter? He 
saw me like this last night.” 

And all the evil and hate and wrath in men’s minds rejoiced because the 
old lady was growing into something bestial and uncontrolled. 


Occasionally she saw herself differently: saw her insanity and her 
fantasies and, when she saw these, she shuddered and was shocked into 
shame.... But more often the weird, unearthly lost dreams of dementia 
wrapped her round.... 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


LL the morning she had been singing: hymn tunes and nursery 
A rhymes and old, sentimental songs with airs like sweet lavender.... 
She sang them in a medley, muddling them together, not distinguishing 
between the sacred and the profane ... not even aware that she sang. 

She pottered around the house in her shabby dressing-gown.... She 
pottered into the yard ... pumped a pailful of water till her arms ached and 
her heart gave admonitory thumps ... hurried up and down stairs ... and 
always she sang.... 

She sat in the drawing-room, still in her shabby dressing-gown, still 
singing, and, as she sat there, idiotic, pitiable, horrible with the insanity in 
her eyes; there wandered into the room a kitten.... 

She did not see it at first ... did not see it till it rubbed against her ankles, 
so timorously, and, yet, with what may have been a final despairing 
bravado.... 

She looked down at it ... and she stopped singing. The lunatic babble 
quieted and the silence that followed was heavy with suspense and horror in 
the air ... as though all the world were waiting for the singing to 
recommence. 


Ignorantly, vacantly, she watched the kitten. It was thin and its body was 
covered in sores, where stones had cut it. And, seeing the sores and the 
thinness of the wee animal, something woke in her, some infinite pity and 
sympathy that could hold the whole travail and burden of the world in its 
heart.... For an instant this new thing struggled through her clouded mind 

.. Struggled and struggled as a sheep caught in a thicket ... and then, as a 
sheep, it came through. Out of all the morass and the brambles and the 
persecuting thorns it broke ... opening up a new world of sorrow that still 
needed comfort, of wounds that still must be cleansed, of broken hearts that 
still must be mended.... 

“Kitty! Kitty!” she called to it as it peered fearfully up at her. “Kitty,” 
and her voice sounded strange: and the old feeling rushed through her ... 
the feeling she had known for the helpless cub, for the dumb man, and now 


for the kitten. The same feeling which all unconsciously she had had for her 
mother. 

And with the return of this protective instinct she felt her sanity 
gathering round her, enshrouding her, making her at peace with the world, 
because the world still needed her. She knelt and gathered the kitten into her 
arms ... and, kneeling, her face was illumined till it shone as the face of an 
angel. 

All the weariness and the bitterness and the disappointment had gone out 
of it.... After all, someone had need of her.... Something there was which 
did not despise her. 

Holding it close to her, caressing it, she carried it 


away to the kitchen, to give it food.... And the kitten made a cracked, 
contented noise which was the best it could do as a purr. 


HADLEIGH, EASTBOURNE. 
29th January, 1931. 
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